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John Beekman 
Minimizing Religious 
Syncretism among the Chols 


Syncretism is the tendency for new culture patterns to be combined and 
intermingled with existing patterns when they are adopted into a society. 
In one sense syncretism is an inevitable characteristic of any profound 
culture change, because change does not take place in a vacuum, but is 
developed on, or out from, or in contrast to an existing way of life. In 
this article John Beekman discusses some of the dangers of syncretism ; 
where the resulting behavior is out of keeping with the gospel. He also i 
discusses the ‘‘reorientation” of Chol values and practices in the light of 
the gospel. This reorientation places the gospel in a framework which 
seems relevant to the Chol people. In a sense it is a syncretism in which 
pertinent elements in Chol culture are used to point toward the gospel, 
or are selected for the way in which they highlight the gospel to the 
Chol mind. At the same time they avoid the kind of mixture which 
points essentially toward paganism rather than toward Christ. 
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In his recent book Christo-Paganism, 
William Madsen gives evidence that the 
present beliefs of the Aztecs living in 
San Francisco Tecospa are a result of 
a syncretistic process which began long 
before the introduction of Catholicism.! 
Morris Siegel, in his article “Cultural 
Changes in San Miguel Acatan, Gua- 
temala,” says that the religion of the 
Indians of San Miguel Acatan is a 
fusion of Indian and Catholic beliefs 
and practices, which does not resemble 
the Catholic religion in its orthodox 
form.? 


1See William Madsen, Christo-Paganism: 
A Study of Mexican Religious Syncretism 
(New Orleans: Middle American Research 
Institute, 1957; preprinted from Publication 
19, pp. 105-180), and William L. Wonderly's 
review article “Pagan and Christian Concepts 
in a Mexican Indian Culture” (PRACTICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 5, Nos. 5 & 6, Sept.- 
Dec. 1958). 


.2Phylon, The Atlanta University Review of 


William Reyburn introduces his article 
“The Spiritual, the Material, and the 
Western Reaction in Africa”? with an 
account of the death of a baby which 
was told to him by an African Christian. 
Apparently this man’s beliefs concerning 
health, sickness, and death still admit 
elements of paganism. 

Juan Comas, an outstanding Mexican 
anthropologist, in a conference held last 
year in Peru, made the following observa- 
tion: “Practically the same thing has 
happened [in Peru] as with Motolinia 
and the Franciscan friars who arrived in 
Mexico in the early years of the conquest. 
They baptized about five thousand at 
one time. Theoretically these are Catho- 
lics. Actually, however, they. practice 
their Indian religion simultaneously with 
Race and Culture, Vol. 15, No. 2 (1954), 
pp. 165-176. 


3 PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 6, No. 2 
(March-April-1999).2 2°25 tccoyse 
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Catholicism. This syncretism means that 
there is a religious factor and primitive 
superstitions that have not been elimi- 
nated.” 

Missionaries also give wide testimony to 
the fact that certain concepts or practices 
of paganism persist for years among their 
converts and often are found in second 
and third generation Christians. These 
concepts become an integral part of their 
new religion. What can be done by the 
missionary to avoid unwarranted degrees 
of this type of syncretism? What can 
legitimately be done to at least attempt 
to reorient these cultural beliefs? What 
can be done to encourage suitable substi- 
tutions which are introduced by a new 
group of converts? 

Since there are many factors which 
enter into possible answers to these 
questions, the author, who has had no 
formal study of anthropology, does not 
intend to answer these questions even 
as they relate to the Chols among whom 
he has worked as a missionary-translator 
for ten years. Selected field experiences 
are presented in which a certain recurring 
pattern may be seen. This may suggest 
an approach or methodology which may 
be helpful to others. It is not presumed 
that this is the complete answer to avoid- 
ing unwarranted religious syncretism, but 
merely a method of communicating re- 
ligious concepts in such a way as to 
direct or guide the process of change 
by which pagan belief is reoriented in 
terms of Christianity. Many predisposing 
factors in the culture in general or in 
the experience of the individual are not 
dealt with in this paper. ‘ 

In the first years of his work, among 
the Chols, the missionary often accom- 


4Unpublished paper, presented August 20, 
1958. 
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develop some of the concepts introduced 
by the same author in “A Culturally 
Relevant Witness” which appeared in 
PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 
4, No. 3 (May-June 1957). 





panied some of the converts in evan- 
gelistic trips and noted some of the 
oft-recurring objections which were raised 
to the gospel. After there were readers, 
classes were conducted in the study of 
the printed portions of the New Testa- 
ment for. groups from different villages. 
As many as seven different groups were 
taught independently in the course of 
each month. Opportunity was given to 
them to tell of their experiences in 
witnessing and in strengthening new 
converts. The problems which had been 
both seen by the missionary and reported 
by the Indians were presented to each 
group who came for Bible study. The 
discussion was guided for the most part 
with pertinent questions in the same 
manner in which the missionary con- 
ducted the Bible study classes.5 Sometimes 
a conclusion reached by one group would 
be different from that reached by another. 
Sometimes that which had’ been studied 
from the Old Testament Bible stories or 
New Testament portions was presented 
in the course of a discussion as pertinent 
to a problem. 


5 One visiting missionary after observing the 
classes made a criticism which later was re- 
ported to the writer: “Anybody could do what 
he does. All he does is sit there letting the 
Indians explain the passage. He asks questions 
but doesn’t stand up and lecture.” 
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The author recalls a discussion con- 
cerning the problem of young girls who 
were given .in common marriage and 
after a few weeks or more returned to 
their homes. While the usual reason given 
was that the fellow and girl did. not 
like each other, it was suspected that the 
real reason was that the girl did not 
work hard enough to please the mother- 
in-law. The missionary, therefore, sug- 
gested that perhaps the girl could live at 
the home of the groom’s parents during 
the day and return to her own home in 
the evenings. The marriage state would 
then begin when the girl’s father was 
asked permission to have his daughter 
live at the boy’s home. This suggestion 
was not accepted. Rather the Chol 
Christians insisted that in God's sight 
a couple entered the marriage state as 
soon as the promised girl began to live 
at the fellow’s home. ‘A recent tendency 
has been observed of solving the problem 
by building a separate house for the new 
couple. This house is built by the groom's 
father, usually very close to his own. In 
view of this procedure, it seems fair to 
say that the Indians themselves arrived 
at the conclusions as to how to cope 
with this problem. On the other hand, 
without the presence of the missionary 
to note the problems and to focus the 
attention of the Indians on them, it is 
doubtful that some of the solutions 
presented in this paper would have been 
discovered. In any case, whether the idea 
originated primarily with the missionary 
or with an Indian, they were at complete 
liberty to try it or to ignore it. 

The first example which we shall give 
of actual syncretism among the Chols 
exists among those who call ‘themselves 
Catholics. Except for new forms and 
symbols introduced among the Chols, 


their beliefs remain basically: pagan. For 
the lack of a better name reference will 
be made to this group with the phrase, 
‘followers of. the. traditional religion.” 
Those who have been converted from 


this group to the evangelical faith will. 


be referred to as the ‘converts.’ 


Problems of Syncretism 
in Easter Observances 


The ancient Chols had a feast at 
corn-planting time which, in part at least, 
has survived to the present time. Its form 
may be somewhat modified, but its pur- 
pose has probably undergone no change. 
The Roman Catholic priests apparently 
tried to substitute the Easter celebration 
for this, since both occurred at about 
the same time of year. An image of 
Christ on the cross was used, and today 
the Chols follow the practice of covering 
the image with a black cloth during 
Holy Week and of removing it on Easter 
morning to indicate the resurrection. The 
Chols have accepted this ritual, reinter- 
preting its significance in the light of 
their own corn-planting ceremony. With 
some variations from village tc village, 
the following summary indicates how 
these new items are reconciled to their 
purposes. The ‘god’ is covered so that 
he will think it is dark and cloudy and 
remember to send sunshine to dry out 
the recently felled trees and underbrush 
so that the fields can be burned. When 
the cloth is removed, it is to show him 
the blazing sun in order that he will 
send rain for the newly planted corn. 
During this season sacrifices are made 
in the corners of the fields which have 
been cut for planting. Fasting is also 
practiced. The only item which one may 
drink in any measure is liquor. To 
encourage the fast the religious leaders 
explain to the people that eggs’ eaten at 
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this time are vultures’ eggs, black beans 
are flies, the corn drink is pus, tortillas 
are dung. 


For the converts, on the other hand, 
the Easter celebrations have become 
extended love feasts with services from 
Thursday evening through Sunday; 
though some villagers attend to their 
work on Saturday. At these feasts one 
or two.steers are often purchased and 
cooked in front of the chapel by the 
women, or each family provides chickens, 
beans, or other food items much as in 
American pot-luck suppers except that 
the food is not brought fully prepared. 
At first the services included prayers for 
the crops, but more recently they center 
almost exclusively around the events of 
the life of Christ which happened on 
these days as recorded in Scripture. 


This latter development may be due 
to two causes. The availability of ma- 
terials relating to the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, along with men who can 
tead and explain these in the services, 
has contributed to this trend. The second 
cause originated with the feeling on the 
part of one or two of the missionaries 
that such fiestas were an economic bur- 
den to the Indians and not a proper 
observance of Easter. A Mexican worker 
in his visits to the Chol villages, there- 
fore, discouraged these fiestas which had 
become a symbol of their very purpose. 
A feeling of guilt still persists in the 
minds of some, and asa result communal 
gatherings of this type in some villages 
are not as fully attended as before. In 
view of this some meet this need by 
holding a family feast, usually of turkey, 
for the purpose of praying for good 
crops and protection from falling trees, 
machete cuts, and snake’ bites. 


-: These converts: had- had their beliefs 
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concerning the ‘world owner’ and the 
elements of nature reoriented to the 
beliefs of Christianity. If ‘this had not 
been so, this prohibition might have 
resulted in a combination of Christian 
ideas and the old ceremony with the 
sacrifices made in the fields. Syncretism 
could have been produced rather than 
prevented. 


Abortive Attempts at Syncretism 


Among the converts in the village of 
Tumbala were those who could read 
and understand some Spanish. In their 
reading of the Old Testament and from 
messages which they heard from Spanish- 
speaking pastors they became acquainted 
with the sacrifice of animals as a symbol 
of the sacrifice of Jesus. They also read 
that the Israelites were to eat no pork. 
Their own cultural background reminded 
them of the importance of animal sacri- 
fices and the central use of blood in the 
witchcraft ceremonies. These fellows be- 
came the proponents of the teaching that 
the blood of pigs is the blood of our 
Holy Father. It should not be eaten. 
Therefore when a pig is killed its blood 
must be caught in a gourd and cere- 
monially buried behind the house. This 
practice was short-lived. 

Here is another example of what 
could have become a peculiar character- 
istic of Christianity among the ‘Chols. 
A shaman who continued loyal to the 
traditional religion attempted to synthe- 
size his ceremony with some of the items 
connected with Christianity. In a village 
where more than half of the families 
had become converts, this enterprising 
shaman suggested some substitutions in 
his ceremonies. A shelf was set up, 
decorated with flowers and satin, on 
which a -Bible.-was placed... His - chants 
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were then directed to the God of the 
Book and to the land-owning spirit. The 
convert was permitted to substitute 
liquor with a soft drink, but was re- 
quired to provide liquor for the shaman. 
In questioning some of these believers 
it became obvious that the reason for 
the substitutions was very hazy in their 
thinking. Others felt it removed what 
God hated in the shaman ceremony, but 
did not affect its usefulness in regaining 
health. All still felt that health would 
be restored when the land-owning spirit 
had been effectively contacted on their 
behalf. Even though some items and 
terms of the Christian faith had been 
used, the basic pagan idea was unchanged. 


Why did these converts accept the 
modified services of the shaman? Chris- 
tianity at this point in their experience 
had been related to only a small part of 
their basic religious needs, They knew 
what it meant to be reconciled to the 
living God, but beyond that Christianity 
did not yet seem to have any real rele- 
vance. Their beliefs as to the cause and 
cure of sickness had not been changed. 
The modified ceremony did not seem to 
them to endanger or overlook the area 
of their Christian experience and con- 
viction. While some opposed this syncre- 
tism, they were unable to explain their 
stand or to adequately answer the claims 
of the shaman. When the cultural be- 
liefs concerning sickness were explained 
in terms of related Christian truths, the 
shaman received no further calls from 
the converts. 


Up to this point our illustrations refer 
to actual or aborted attempts at religious 
syncretism. The following illustrations 
refer to potential areas of syncretism. 
This is based on the premise that wher- 
ever a group of converts accepts a new 
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idea or practice without a proper under- 
standing of its full significance or mean- 
ing, resistance to the new by the followers 
of the traditional religion tends to result 
in syncretism. To be sure, other factors 
limit or provoke this tendency. Some 
success has been observed among the Chol 
Indians in eliminating potential areas of 
syncretism by reorienting cultural beliefs. 
Five examples follow. 


Reorienting Beliefs 
concerning Shamanism 


The shaman with his chants, guitar, 
violin, and sacrifices to the land-owning 
spirit is a real temptation to the evan- 
gelical convert and fills a very important 
role for the followers of the traditional 
religion. In fact, one of the first questions 
asked by those who are approached with 
the gospel is what one does in times of 
sickness. The chants and music are be- 
lieved necessary to bring the shaman into 
communion with the land-owning spirit. 
This they believe is effective only be- 
cause he is indwelt with seven extra 
spirits. Others using these same means 
would not be able to communicate be- 
cause of spiritual impotence. The animal 
sacrifice is the basis of success for his 
plea on behalf of the sick individual. 
The land-owning spirit desires other 
spirits and at times imprisons the spirit 
of a person which he releases in exchange 
for an animal spirit. The spirit which is 
acceptable to him is revealed to the 
shaman usually in audible communica- 
tions. Often a shaman is accused of hav- 
ing failed to contact the land-owning 
spirit if a person does not recover after 
the prescribed sacrifice has been made. 
Among at least some of the Chol converts 
the idea that a spirit being could be 
contacted through music and by. address- 
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ing him was not refuted; nor the idea 
that one must be indwelt with a spirit 
or spirits in order to commune with 
spirit beings. At the same time, the 
belief that a sacrifice was necessary in 
order to receive any benefits from a 
spirit being was not only considered 
worth retaining but worth emphasizing. 
One can see that many of these pagan 
practices are motivated with ideas that 
are in at least some measure compatible 
with Christianity. ‘These beliefs which 
parallel Christian truth to be sure will 
need reorientation, but once they are 
recognized they become an important 
point of contact for teaching which 
should be exploited. The compatible ideas 
are extracted from the details and given 
emphasis. Then on this hook of mutual 
belief are hung the fuller truths of 
Christianity. One convert in speaking 
to a follower of the traditional religion 
during a measles epidemic said in part, 
“You call us ‘monkeys’ because you think 
our singing is like their chatter. We want 
help from God. You do too. You go to 
the old men to have them recite for 
you and to the shaman to have him 
chant. We pray and sing in our homes 
and in church. Our children get better; 
yours die.” 

Hymns, gospel phonograph records, 
and prayers are explained as the true 
means of contacting God. The church 
leaders who have been entrusted with 
the phonographs also know the hymns 
and can pray and read from portions 
of the New Testament. They were the 
logical ones to be called upon to minister 
to the sick instead of the shaman. The 
teaching that by faith in God’s Son God 
gives us his Spirit to live in our hearts 
was not difficult for them to accept for 
it .was a reorientation and extension of 
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their belief that the snaman is indwelt. 
The sacrifice of God’s Son (who com- 
mitted his spirit into God’s hands not 
because he was afraid that the land- 
owning spirit would imprison it, but to 
show that God was well pleased with 
the sacrifice of his Son) could be accepted 
as a sufficient and better sacrifice, making 
the sacrifice of animals no longer neces- 
sary. In some cases it was necessary to 
point out that the Old Testament sacrifice 
of animals and the sacrifice of Christ 
were not to a spirit-hungry God. The 
first was a picture of and the latter the 
actual payment for our sins, so that 
with nothing written against us God 
could hear us. Payment for sin as a basis 
for reconciliation and fellowship was 
easily understood in view of their ex- 
perience with ranchers to whom they 
frequently were heavily indebted. 


Concepts of Sin 


The subject of sin is so close a corol- 
lary to the sacrifice of God's Son and 
so closely related to the belief in the 
land-owning spirit and the shaman, that 
one is never dealt with without the 
others. It seems pertinent, therefore, to 
make the following observations. 

Making extractions from stories and 
comments about sin, we can begin with 
those ideas which correspond to Chris- 
tianity. Thus we would say that sin is 
an offense to a spirit-being or to one’s 
fellow man. To the followers of the 
traditional religion, nothing is sin unless 
it involves offense. Drunkenness is there- 
fore not a sin unless it ends with a fight. 
Theft is not sin unless the owner ‘hurts 
in his heart’ over what has been stolen 
and consults the shaman to find out who 
stole his goods. Converts lost much of 
their corn through theft perhaps because 
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it was known that they no longer 
consulted the shaman. Unless the thief 
was caught, he was quite certain that 
even though offense had been caused, the 
convert had no way of avenging himself. 
(However, since the converts attended 
services and never worked in their fields 
on Sunday, and since most of these thefts 
occurred on Sunday, this may be the 
major reason for these thefts.) To the 
follower of the traditional religion, the 
physical condition of his family is one 
of the main factors in determining 
whether he is guilty of offense. If he 
offends the land-owning spirit, sickness 
will fall. If he offends his fellow-man, 
sickness may fall if a spell of black 
magic is cast on him or a member of 
his family through the services of the 
shaman. Health, then, although never 
explicitly stated as such, is a measure of 
one’s spiritual relation to others and to 
the land-owning spirit. (The term ‘God’ 
as used by the followers of the traditional 
religion includes the concept of the land- 
owning spirit, although there is a separate 
term used to specifically refer to the 
latter.) 


Converts often made the statement to 
the followers of the traditional religion 
that Christ died for their sins and they 
should believe on him. Invariably the 
answer received to such a statement was: 
“T don’t have any sin.” This was a sincere 
answer although the author was unable 
to explain it in his early years among the 
Chols. The Indian did not mean that he 
had never lied, stolen, or beaten his wife. 
He meant that since he and his family 
were well, there was no unappeased 
offense in his life. The convert, there- 
fore, developed another set of criteria 
on which to base his relationship with 
God. Instead of arguing that he was a 
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sinner and God’s Word said so, he 
pointed to the greater well-being of the 
converts in general. He compared his 
shirt and trousers to those worn by the 
individual to whom he was talking. He 
compared his shoes to the other’s bare 
feet. He spoke of eating crackers with 
the family instead of losing money, hat, 
and machete in drunkenness: He spoke 
of owning mules and tin-roofed houses 
instead of carrying firewood on his back 
and patching up a grass roof. His argu- 
ment implied that health is not the only 
criterion of one’s relationship to God, 
and it has been a very effective answer 
in winning converts. It should be noted 
that medical work among the Chols is 
a very effective means of gaining converts. 
When the followers of the traditional 
religion come for medicine, it usually 
indicates that they have tired of the un- 
availing services of the shaman. They 
come with a subconscious feeling that 
all is not right because of sickness in 
the family. They are ready to listen to 
culturally related spiritual truths. 


House-Dedication Practices 


When a new hut is constructed the 
shaman is generally called upon to dedi- 
cate it to the landowning spirit whose 
property (trees, grass, land) has been 
used in its construction. In his chants 
he requests protection from fire, the 
wind, thieves, and spirit manifestations. 
The drumming and violin-playing and 
drinking of liquor lasts from one to 
three days. The converts, however, dedi- 
cate their new homes by inviting the 
church leaders and friends to an evening 
of refreshments consisting of cookies and 
soft drinks. Prayer for the occupants of 
the new home and for the protection of 
the house, along with singing, charac- 
terizes the evening's activities. 
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The desire for protection from the 
forces of nature and from thieves is 
legitimate for any people. The purpose 
of the shaman’s ceremony has been carried 
over into that which was substituted by 
the converts. Its focal center, however, 
has been shifted from the land-owning 
spirit to a more powerful spirit, i.e. the 
Holy Spirit. Instead of being based on 
appeasing the land-owning spirit through 
the medium of the shaman with his 
extra spirits, it became based on the 
indwelling Spirit through whom one had 
guidance and protection from God. The 
fact that rattling gourds, whistlings in 
the grass roofs, dirt throwings, etc. were 
reported as no longer occurring at the 
homes of converts was convincing evi- 
dence of the power of the Holy Spirit. 


Use of Liquor 


It is interesting to note the efforts 
made by one of the leaders of the convert 
group in the Tumbala church to under- 
mine the religious significance attached 
to the use of liquor. All the shaman’s 
activities as well as all religious observ- 
ances require the use of liquor, which 
the followers of the traditional religion 
believe to be of divine origin. The old 
men feel it is necessary in their prayers 
in order to “get warm in reciting.” The 
shaman declares that he cannot offer his 
chants without liquor. Often when speak- 
ing to the cross he may order that ‘the 
bottom of the gourd be poured on the 
cross’ in order to cause the Father to 
be more communicative and less angry. 
Week-end drunkenness, apart from reli- 
gious fiestas, has been a long-standing 
problem in Spanish-speaking cities. In the 
Indian village drunkenness is almost ex- 
clusively related to religious functions. 
In appealing to his fellow-converts to 
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desist from all use of liquor, the above- 
mentioned leader made reference to 
Proverbs 20:1, 2, which reads, “Strong 
drink is raging.... The fear of a king 
is as of the roaring of a lion,” and also 
Luke 13: 1 which speaks of the Galileans 
whose blood Pilate had mingled with 
their sacrifices. These verses became the 
text for a Sunday sermon. The Indian 
preacher declared that liquor, which 
causes us to become ferocious like a lion, 
originated when the blood of people from 
Galilee was mixed with the blood of a 
raging lion. While this fellow’s intentions 
were good and the impressions of his 
message vivid, his understanding of these 
verses was quite defective. 


A more biblical way was found to 
meet the objection often raised that 
liquor is necessary for religious expres- 
sion. Those who raised such objections 
were told that it is true that some out- 
side stimulant is necessary to man in 
order to free his inhibitions. It is im- 
possible to pray right without this, and 
the true God wants us to have it. Then 
the teaching of Acts 2, where the Pen- 
tecostal experience is clearly explained 
to be the result of the Spirit rather than 
liquor, is made relevant here. Again it 
may be seen that the purpose in the use 
of liquor, ie. that an outside stimulant 
or constraining power is necessary in 
order to worship God properly, is retained 
but reoriented. It becomes based on the 
Spirit rather than on liquor. Thus the 
religious use of liquor with its accom- 
panying drunkenness is no _ problem 
among the converts and can no longer 
be considered an area of potential syn- 
cretism.® 


6Would this approach to the emotional 
experiences connected with the ritual use of 
mushrooms, as described by Pike and Cowan. 
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Images 


When the converts were asked why 
their church building contained no 
images, which the followers of the tradi- 
tional religion call ‘God’s image,’ the 
first answer used was the conventional 
one. The theological reply was given by 
the convert: “God is a Spirit and we 
cannot see him; however, he is present 
in our churches.” This answer, however, 
did not seem to entirely satisfy the in- 
quiring follower of the traditional re- 
ligion. The statement was often made in 
ridicule: “All your churches have is a 
phonograph machine on a table. The 
saloons in Yajalén have the same.” The 
underlying assumption was that a church, 
to be more than just a building, had to 
have in it something visible. To be a 
place of real worship and not just a 
place of play, it should contain something 
sacred, something like God. This assump- 
tion was not refuted. It was reoriented 
by showing that the church building does 
have in it those whom God himself has 
declared to be in his own image. The 
answer now given has been more or 
less along the following lines: “God’s 
book tells us that he made man in his 
own image. The more we obey his com- 
mands the more fully do we become his 
image. What you call ‘God’s image’ is 
something made by man. God tells us 
what really is his image. It is something 
he made, not what we make. It is our- 
selves, not a wooden idol. He gives his 
Spirit to all his children. Nowhere does 
he say that something which we make 


in PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 6, No. 4 
(July-August 1959), be a fruitful way of 
showing that the Christian message has an 
adequate substitute for these chemically- 
induced ‘revelations’? [W.L.W.]. - — 
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has spirit power, Our churches are. full 
of God’s images when a. service is held.” 


Candles 
The followers of the traditional. re- 


‘ligion use candles in all religious func- 


tions. Prayers conducted in the Catholic 
church by the older men and women as 
those conducted by the shaman are ac- 
companied with the burning of candles. 
The total disappearance of candles in the 
religious life of the converts has often 
become a point of ridicule. “You must 
have candles and sometimes even incense 
in order to make real prayers” was the 
answer normally given by the followers 
of the traditional religion as to why 
candles were used. A few reports filtered 
back to the missionary that some converts 
resorted to the use of candles in times 
of critical illness and in funeral wakes. 
It finally became clear that the use of 
candles was motivated by the idea that 
light made one’s prayers acceptable. The 
converts now have an answer to queries 
as to why they do not use candles. They 
explain that God likes light and all that 
it represents. He wants us to have a 
light when we pray to him, but not a 
small flickering light made by man. He 
wants to see a great light which he him- 
self sent down from heaven to shine in 
our hearts. Jesus said that he himself 
was the light of the world. This is the 
light God wants to see in our hearts. 
Here again is an illustration of reorient- 
ing a religious motif after one under- 
stands its purpose. Whatever in_ this 
purpose is compatible with the gospel 
becomes an equally acceptable starting 
point to both parties before proceeding 
to the new and fuller truth or practices 
of Christianity. 

Perhaps all that should be claimed 
from the foregoing discussion as‘a°method 
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of avoiding religious syncretism is that 
it: has given converts an intelligent under- 
standing of what their new faith embraces 
and why they desist from certain practices 
and have adopted substitutes for others. 
It has removed what would otherwise 
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be temptations into which they would 
frequently fall. For at least some of the 
honest inquirers, this approach has con- 
tributed much toward removing their 
fears and doubts concerning the way of 
the gospel. 





Notes and News 


Reprint of “Toba Indians” 


William D. Reyburn’s monograph, The 
Toba Indians of the Argentine Chaco, 
has recently been reprinted by the pub- 
lishers, the Mennonite Board of Missions 
and Charities, Elkhart, Indiana. The new 
edition has been corrected at points, and 
it has a brief new introduction by the 
author. 

Reyburn’s monograph is one to which 
repeated reference has been made in 
PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, because it 
describes a group of Indians in Argen- 
tina, the spread of Christianity among 
them (in Pentecostal form) without mis- 
sionary leadership. It also discusses the 
adjustment of the mission program (Men- 
nonite) to make possible the fostering, 
strengthening, and enriching of this in- 
digenous church growing up around it. 


Order from Practical Anthropology 


The Toba Indians of the Argentine 
Chaco, by William D. Reyburn ($.70). 
See the note above. 


Introducing Animism, by Eugene A. 
Nida and William A. Smalley ($.90). 
See the review in this issue (page 282). 
Customs and Cultures, by Eugene A. 


Nida ($4.00). A popular treatment of 
anthropology in missions. 


God’s Word in Man’s Language, by 
Eugene A. Nida ($2.50). The fascinat- 
ing story of the translation of the Scrip- 
tures into the languages of the world. 


A 10% discount will be given on 
orders of more than $4/00. Write to 
PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Box 307, 
Tarrytown, New York. 


Subscription Drive 


The growth in the subscriber list of 
PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY has been due 
largely to the efforts of our friends who 
plug the magazine to their friends, give 
gift subscriptions, or send us the names 
of potential subscribers, so that we may 
send them sample copies. Teachers have 
recommended it to their classes, and mis- 
sionaries have talked it up in mission 
conferences. 

During the next few months we expect 
to be putting on a subscription drive, 
and will appreciate very much the con- 
tinued help of the readers of PA in this 
way. A limited number of copies of the 
list of current subscribers (Nov.-Dec., 
1959) is available on request. 











Paul D. Clasper 


The Buddhist - Christian 


Encounter in Burma 


The fact that the gospel often makes relatively little headway against the 
“higher” world religions has been a source of deep concern to many mis- 
sionaries, In this article, the author discusses the “‘peaceful coexistence” 
of Buddhism and Christianity in Burma, and their relative isolation from 
each other. He examines the basic differences in their assumptions and 
calls for a Christianity which will face squarely its need for “encounter” 


with Buddhism. 


BuRMA is a magic word for informed 
Baptists. It brings to mind the names of 
Adoniram Judson and Ann of Ava and 
the formation of “The General Mission- 
ary Convention of the Baptist Denomina- 
tion in the United States for Foreign 
Missions.” This in turn recalls the debt 
which the whole denomination owes to 
the vision of its first missionaries and the 
subsequent place which the spread of 
the gospel among non-Christian peoples 
has had among the concerns of American 
Baptists. The name of Burma reminds 
many of the phenomenal Christian move- 
merit among the Karens, Judson College, 
Brayton Case, Burma Surgeon, and the 
fact that Burma is remarkable in being 
a country in which the vast majority of 
the Christian population are Baptists. 
(Burmese seminary students usually begin 
with the impression that Baptists are 





Dr. Paul D. Clasper is a missionary 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, and Vice-President of the 
Burma Divinity School. His article is 
reprinted from the Occasional Bulletin 
of the Missionary Research Library, 
New York, Vol. X, No. 4, May 15, 1958. 
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“the Church” while the Anglicans con- 
stitute a “sect.”) 


But Burma is also a magic word for 
informed Buddhists. It is the place of 
the largest pagoda—the magnificent 
golden Shwe Dagon. It is the home of 
some of the most conservative and au- 
thentic Buddhism in the world, perhaps 
the closest in spirit and actual detail to 
the intention of the Lord Buddha. Bur- 
mans, and many Buddhists throughout 
the world, feel that here the doctrines 
and practices of Theravada Buddhism 
can be seen in near pristine purity. In 
recent times Burma has been the leading 
center for the contemporary revival of 
Buddhism in Asia, the home of the two- 
year-long Sixth Buddhist Council and a 
center for Buddhist missionary outreach. 
The names of U Nu and U Chan Htoon 
are well known in modern Buddhist 
circles. 


Burma, then, is a land of significance 
for both Christians (especially Baptists) 
and Buddhists. It is a place where the 
impact of both the Wheel of Buddhism 
and the Cross of Christ have been felt. 
It is a place where Christians and: Bud- 
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dhists mingle freely, where the Christ 
and the Buddha meet. Or is it? This is 
a very important question. Perhaps it 
would be more true to the facts to say 
that this is a place where the Christ 
and the Buddha dwell side by side, at 
a convenient and comfortable distance. 
It may be more accurate to say that 
Burma is not so much the meeting place 
of the ‘two faiths, as the place where 
both remain in comparative isolation and 
maintain’ a relatively peaceful co-exist- 
erice. The question, then, of the “en- 
counter” in Burma really is a question! 


Burmese Buddhism 


It is, first of all, necessary to distinguish 
the type of Buddhism found in Burma 
from that of some other Asian countries, 
especially China and Japan. The Bud- 
dhism of Burma is called Theravada 
Buddhism, that. is, the Buddhism which 
follows, the way of the Elders. It is part 
of the Southern, or Conservative, School 
which also flourishes in Ceylon, Thailand, 
and Cambodia. This distinguishes it from 
the tradition of Mahayana Buddhism 
which is also known as the Northern 
School. The word Mahayana means, 
“large vehicle,” and implies a broad 
understanding of the Buddha’s teaching 
which will lead to an incorporation of 
all mankind within the fold. The West 
has become especially attracted to Japa- 
nese forms of Zen Buddhism with its 
now popular mysticism as a variant of 
what Aldous Huxley calls “the Perennial 
Philosophy.” The “Pure Land” sects of 
Japan. have also intrigued. western scholars 
with the element of salvation by grace 
and through faith which many believe 
shows real kinship with the Christian 
gospel. But Theravada Buddhists look 


upon these Mahayana forms as heresy 
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and believe that they have strayed far 
from the teachings of the Enlightened 
One. The Mahayana Buddhists call the 
Theravada Buddhists “Hinayana,” those 
of the “small vehicle.” Their conservative 
ways and understanding will carry only 
a small number across the stream of life. 
Theravada Buddhists repudiate the term 
“Hinayana,” but acknowledge that theirs 
is the strait and narrow path, based 
solely on the teachings of the Lord 
Buddha as found in the Scriptures, the 
Pali Tripitaka. 


Burmese Buddhists, then, pride them: 
selves on being true to the faith “once 
and for all delivered.” They think of 
themselves as conservative, scriptural, and 
missionary. This means that when the 
Burmese Theravada Buddhist encounters 
a Burmese Baptist Christian it is the 
meeting of two pietistic versions of the 
two faiths. This also partly. explains why 
a real encounter is so difficult. Syncretism 
is less of a temptation than sheer isola- 
tion. Both groups have a firm sense that 
their Lord is the Lord; their scriptures 
are the scriptures; their traditions are 
the ones to be followed and there is 
little desire to investigate and learn 
from, much less copy, the other. 


For instance, when an outsider suggests 
to a building committee of a Baptist 
church in Burma that the architecture 
might be patterned a little more after 
the “Burmese” styles, which means the 
type seen in the monasteries, the im- 
mediate reaction will be, “No, that is 
Buddhist, not Christian.” The result will 
be a church a good deal more like that 
pictured in American periodicals. The 
religious tourist, seeing this, immediately 
ascribes it to the domination of the 
western missionary. But the problem is 
a good deal more complex than this. 
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Basic Buddhist Assumptions 


Contemporary Theravada Buddhists 
believe that they have the abiding message 
of the Buddha in its purest form and 
that this alone will cure the world of 
its warring madness. So-called “Christian 
countries” have produced nothing but 
war and strife. The times call for a 
fresh and relevant proclamation of the 
way of the Buddha. The new World 
Peace. Pagoda in Rangoon is a symbol 
of this world-wide missionary concern. 
The Buddhist “gospel,” then, consists of 
a ruggedly realistic vision of this “vale 
of tears” and a well-defined discipline 
which leads to freedom from the miseries 
of this world and the achievement of 
Nirvana. The heart of this message is 
enshrined in the Buddha’s famous Four 


Noble Truths and the Eightfold Path. 


The first is the noble truth of suffering 
(dukkha). The world is a scene of 
constant suffering or trouble for all of 
those who have the courage to look 
realistically and not through the rose- 
tinted glasses of optimistic illusion. Birth 
is suffering, decay is suffering, and death 
is suffering. To be poor involves suffer- 
ing, but to be rich involves even more 
subtle temptations. To be ignorant is a 
misery, but education produces its own 
perils. To be married means trouble, but 
to remain single means perpetual dis- 
satisfaction. No matter what the condi- 
tion or stage of life, all is impermanent 
and the whole is shot through with suffer- 
ing. 

The second noble truth describes the 
origin of suffering. Suffering is the result 
of insatiableness. Self-assertion, craving, 
and greed permeate all of life as we know 
it. The third noble truth tells of the 
necessity for the extinction of suffering. 
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Nothing less than the complete fading 
away of this insatiable self-assertion will 
produce the desired end, the extinction 
of suffering. The achieving of this state 
is called Nirvana. 

The fourth noble truth describes the 
path which ‘leads to extinction of suffet- 
ing. This Eightfold Path of discipline is 
a middle way between an unprofitable 
asceticism and a careless involvement in 
the world of impermanence. It consists 
of right understanding, right thought; 
right speech, right action, right livelihood, 
right effort, right mindfulness, right con- 
centration. Thus, to tread the path to 
Nirvana successfully involves an intellec- 
tual grasp of the dhamma (doctrine), a 
moderately ascetic morality and a degree 
of mystical contemplation. 


Buddhist Thought and Life 


Upon this framework is reared an 
impressive structure of thought and life. 
The Abhidhamma philosophy includes a 
subtle psychology and a radically em- 
pirical epistemology showing many simi- 
larities to the thought of David Hume. 
A two-story morality for monks and 
laymen provides a detailed scheme for 
the ordinary life and the accumulating 
of merit which improves one’s lot in 
future existences and moves one ever 
closer to Nirvana. Contemplation is a 
means, not an end, but as such it includes 
a vast panorama of methods and _ tech- 
niques,. many stemming from ancient 
Hindu yogi practices. 

But this is not all. In Burma, as in 
other Buddhist countries, this faith has 
amalgamated with the local “spirit wor- 
ship” beliefs and customs, so that the 
formula for the Buddhism of Burma. has 
been sometimes characterized as one part 
Buddhism and four parts. “spirit wor- 
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ship.” There is an old saying that the 
Burman loves the Buddha but fears the 
nats (spirits). Certainly the elements of 
awe, mystery, sacrifice, and expiation 
spring more from the “spirit worship” 
heritage to which the austere ethical 
teachings of the Buddha frequently ap- 
pear as a thin veneer. The presence of 
both the Buddha shrine and the spirit 
altar in most Buddhist homes is testimony 
to the peaceful co-existence of these 
seemingly contradictory elements in the 
popular religion of the Burman Bud- 
dhist 


The last recorded words of the Buddha 
are characteristic of the basic attitude 
of Theravada Buddhism: “All the consti- 
tuents of being are transitory; work out 
your salvation with diligence.”! U Thit- 
tila, the Buddhist monk and Lecturer in 
Buddhist Philosophy at the University of 
Rangoon, describes the self-salvation of 
the Buddhist in the following terms: 
“All through the Buddha’s teaching, 
repeated stress is laid on self-reliance and 
resolution. Buddhism makes man stand 
on his own feet, it arouses his self-con- 
fidence and energy. The Buddha again 
and again reminded his followers that 
there is no one, either in heaven or on 
earth, who can help them or free them 
from the result of their past evil deeds. 
‘It is through unshaken perseverance, O 
monks, that I have reached the light, 
through unceasing effort that I have 
reached the peace supreme. If you also, 
O monks, will strive unceasingly, you 
too will within a short time reach the 
highest goal of holiness by understanding 
and realizing it yourselves.” Understand- 
ing that neither a god nor ceremonies 
can help or save him, the true Buddhist 
finds no place for prayer; he feels com- 


. 1Digha XVI, 14. 
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pelled to rely on his own efforts and 
thus gains self-confidence. He sees that 
the tendency to rely on a god or any 
other imaginary power weakens man's 
confidence in his own power and lessens 
his sense of responsibility; he sees that 
blind faith in any authority leads to 
stagnation and spiritual lethargy. The 
Buddhist reaches his goal through perse- 
verance in meditation rather than through 
prayer.”? 


The Buddhist Looks at Christianity 


How, then, does the Christian gospel 
appear to one nurtured in the Theravada 
tradition? The reaction is very likely to 
take one of two possible forms. The 
Buddhist may feel that in basic essentials 
the religions are the same and the dif- 
ferences are incidental. This is frequently 
expressed by saying that the Buddha is 
Lord for Asians while Jesus Christ is 
Lord to the Westerner. But both religions 
believe in doing good, both have valuable 
scriptures, worthy practices, and are 
designed to produce good character. 

But a more serious and discerning 
Buddhist may state the points at which 
he finds particular attraction or annoy- 
ance in the Christian message. The fol- 
lowing are frequently the salient points: 

1. The surety with which the Christian 
speaks of a personal God with whom he 
can have conscious fellowship leaves most 
Buddhists skeptical. The Buddhist may 
be a reverent agnostic or a more dogmatic 
atheist regarding the question of a per- 
sonal God. Furthermore, he has been 
taught to look upon the belief in man’s 
“self,” as an abiding center of conscious- 
ness, as evidence of the disillusion which 
clings to worldly man. Ultimately there 


2 Quoted in The Path of the Buddha, edited 
by K. Morgan, pp. 76-77. 
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is no little self and no great self. This 
is why Buddhism is frequently described 
as a religion without a God and with- 
out a soul. The Buddhist wonders, then, 
when he hears of an I-Thou encounter, 
prayer as response to an Other, and 
salvation as a new relationship of the 
person to God and to other persons. 

2. In a similar way, salvation as a 
quality of life or an experience to be 
realized in this existence will raise many 
questions in his mind. For him Nirvana 
is, at best, remote. This accounts for the 
leisureliness with which he approaches 
religious matters. Nirvana will not be 
reached in this existence nor in the one 
immediately following. It is likely to be 
innumerable existences away. But by ac- 
cumulating merit through good deeds one 
can help to improve his lot for the future 
and move himself closer to the extinction 
of suffering. 


3. The exclusive claims of Jesus Christ 
presented as the way, the truth and the 
life will appear to him as so much aggres- 
sive- Western dogmatism, now called 
“cultural imperialism.” This is the age-old 
scandal of the particular when confront- 
ing the universalism of the Oriental mind. 
That truth can be found in a variety of 
places in a variety of forms seems natural 
enough, but that God should choose to 
reveal himself especially to and through 
a particular people and finally at a 
particular time and place through a 
unique, historical person seems pathetical- 
ly narrow. 

4. The Christian belief in social service 
as a means of serving God will strike 
many modern young Burmans as a very 
attractive feature. In these days of the 
welfare state and the need to enlist 
responsible individuals in social service 
projects, the readiness of Christians who 
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have been trained to think in these terms 
strikes many Buddhists as a fine thing. 
There is a strong tendency to seek to 
drain off this emphasis without getting 
involved with the theology of incarnation 
or the philosophy of history which under- 
lies it. The attempt now to erect a 
welfare state upon a Buddhist base which 
has traditionally sought release from his 
torical contingencies and upheld the ideal 
of the contemplative monk is one of the 
most interesting features of the present 
political and religious scene in Burma. 


Christian Penetration in Burma 


U Kyaw Than, Administrative Secre- 
tary in Southeast Asia for the World 
Council of Churches and the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, recently 
shocked some of the Burma Christian 
elders by his statement that “... among 
this majority of the Burmans the real 
presentation of the gospel had not hap- 
pened as far as one can see.” The elders 
rightly felt that the presence of several 
hundred thousand Christians in a solidly 
Buddhist country did represent some 
penetration, however small. Nevertheless, 
U Kyaw Than’s point was certainly true, 
that the Christian movement has made 
but negligible headway among the Bud- 
dhists. 

What then is the situation of the 
Christian movement in the land of pa- 
godas? Numerically about three per cent 
of the eighteen million are listed as 
Christians. This includes all Christian 
bodies. The Baptists are by far the largest 
denomination, numbering over 200,000 
members, according to Baptist methods 
of calculating. The figure of three per 
cent, however, is apt to be misleading 


3 International Review of Missions, April 
1958, p. 156. 
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if taken as an indication of the range 
of influence of the Christian church. 
When one considers the high number of 
teachers, doctors, and professional people 
who are Christians and the far-reaching 
influence of the mission schools upon 
those who are still Buddhists, one can 
only conclude that the three per cent 
are a very influential minority. 


Among the Christian three per cent 
over half are Karens, the largest minority 
group in Burma and the traditional rival 
of the Burman. Most of the rest come 
from the various hill tribes of Northern 
Burma — the Kachins, Chins, Lahus, etc. 

It is when one looks at the figures 
representing the Burman Buddhist back- 
ground Christians that one realizes how 
slow has been the penetration among the 
major group of the land. The Burma 
Baptist Churches Union includes the 
largest group of so-called “Burman” 
Christians, and it numbers about 5,000 
members after roughly 140 years of ac- 
tivity. The usual figure given is that 
from the Burman Buddhist background 
people one out of one thousand is a 
Christian. Actually, this is a very gen- 
erous estimate. The true picture is even 
more startling, probably about one out 
of every fifteen hundred. 

This breakdown helps to explain why 
the Burman Buddhist continues to feel 
that Christianity is not for him. One 
time, in the home of a Buddhist friend 
a rustic visitor asked the host who I was. 
The reply was that I was a Christian 
“monk.” To this the Buddhist asked, 
“What is a Christian?” Looking a bit 
embarrassed, my genial host answered the 
rustic by saying that Christianity was 
the religion of Americans and Karens. 
This is the emotional equivalent of say- 
ing that it is the religion of ‘the people 
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on the other side of the world, and those 
on the other side of the tracks! 


The Planted Seed 


U Ba Hmyin, the very able Yale- 
trained Secretary of the Burma Baptist 
Churches Union, thinks that “confronta- 
tion” or “encounter” may be poor words 
to describe what is or what will take 
place. He prefers to think that the potent 
seed of the gospel has been planted in 
the life and culture of Buddhist Burma 
and that it cannot be eradicated. How- 
ever small the seed may be, its influence 
has already been felt and even the most 
exclusive Buddhist must take cognizance 
of this fact, especially when he considers 
the question of education for his own 
children. No one cares to dogmatize as 
to the future, but that the seed has 
already taken root and will continue to 
grow is the sure faith of many Burman 
Christians. o, 

This surely is in line with the chas- 
tened hope of Adoniram Judson who did 
so much to plant the seed. Knowing the 
near impossibility of the Burman Bud- 
dhist becoming a Christian, Judson said, 
in a typical Burmese sentence, that it 
is more difficult for a Burman to become 
a Christian that it is to extract a tooth 
from a tiger’s mouth. Still, he spoke 
confidently of the day when the gleam- 
ing pagodas which stud the hillsides of 
Burma would be changed to the steeples 
of Christian churches. When asked what 
he thought about the prospects for the 
conversion of Burma his answer revealed 
as much sober realism as it did faith 
and hope: “The future is as bright as 
the promises of God.” 


“Foreignness” of Christianity 


This leads to the important question 
as to where the Christian mission now 
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stands with reference to an encounter 
with Buddhism in Burma. 


The immediate fact which faces the- 


Christian church is that in a new, in- 
dependent Burma it appears to the Bud- 
dhist as a reminder, and the most sinister 
one at that, of the Westernization that 
was imposed upon Burma during the 
days of colonialism. As Hendrik Kraemer 
puts it in his recent Religion and the 
Christian Faith: “To the economic and 
political ‘invasion’ they had to submit, 
but in the cultural and spiritual sphere 
they could resist, but were deeply 
wounded by the pretension of racial and 
cultural superiority made by the white 
domination. Christian missions were also 
looked upon as part of this western 
‘invasion’ of their cultural and spiritual 
realm; and there were many reasons for 
this being so.” 

But with the ousting of the British 
and the achievement of independence a 
new situation arose. In many ways there 
is a new openness to things Western. 
British and Americans are invited by 
the hundreds to lend their technical 
assistance to a so-called “backward” peo- 
ple. Western technology is welcomed 
with no thought of cultural pretension, 
but the rise of nationalism has included 
the revival of Buddhism. The government 
takes an active part in the revival and 
gives of its resources to the propagation 
of the ancestral faith. Since this is the 
case, it hardly seems consistent to en- 
courage the presence of Western mission- 
aries whose aim is to propagate an alien 
faith. The Christian movement is viewed 
then as a remnant of the colonial era 
and national Christians, while often 
appreciated as individuals, are looked 


4 Hendrik Kraemer, Religion and the Chris- 
tian Faith, p. 26. 
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upon as those who have given allegiance 
to a foreign faith and, therefore, are 
not really assimilated to Burman Bud- 
dhist culture. 

In the face of this charge of “foreign- 
ness,” Christians have frequently not 
wanted, or have not been able, to propa- 
gate the gospel aggressively. Many have 
thought of this as a time of proving 
their loyalty to Burma, nurturing their 
own believers and waiting for the next 
turn of events. The more recent Karen 
insurrection has cast its shadow over all 
Christian activities. The result has been 
the temptation for Christians to live a 
ghetto existence with isolation being more 
of a characteristic than encounter. 

But the charge of the “foreignness” 
of the Christian movement can no longer 
stand the test of honest examination. 
During the war Christians demonstrated 
their ability not only to endure but 
actually to make significant advances 
without the help of foreign money or 
personnel. The Burma Baptist Conven- 
tion, the nationally operated body, has 
supplanted the American Baptist Mission 
in fact as well as in name. The degree 
of self-support and Burma-initiated mis- 
sionary activity usually comes as a great 
surprise to Buddhists who learn the 
actual facts. The Christian movement 
then is not a foreign-directed or domi- 
nated enterprise; it is rooted in the soil 
of the land. 


The Future of the Church 


The church life of the period imme- 
diately ahead will differ greatly from the 
church life of the pre-war “Mission So- 
ciety” period. Just what form it will 
take remains to be seen. This is definitely 
a time of rapid transition from one era 
to another in the church in Burma. The 
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pessimists look forward to a time of 
great “sloppiness” as nationals assume 
leadership of institutions and programs 
which they did not originate. The senti- 
mentalists look forward to an era in 
which all problems will be solved easily 
or will not exist because the missionary 
is nO longer able to confuse matters as 
in the past. What can be safely said 
is that in this time of transition “Little 
David” will likely throw off much of 
the armor which has been handed him 
and will prefer to face the situation in 
his own way, with his own methods. 
But the new era in the church will 
definitely be a national era. This means 
that the forthcoming encounter in Burma 
will not be betweén Burman Buddhists 
and American missionaries or denation- 
alized Christians. It will be a meeting 
of loyal Burmans who are Buddhists and 
loyal Burmans who are Christians, each 
being a true representative of a faith 
which claims to be a world, not a provin- 
cial faith. 

From a variety of informed sources 
there are prophecies that a period of 
real meeting is just ahead for these two 
great ways of life. No longer will isola- 
tion be possible as in the past. Each 
will have to take cognizance of the other, 
and this encounter will open up a whole 
new era in the relationship of Chris- 
tianity to the non-Christian religions and 
in the relationship of East and West. 
Arnold Toynbee in his Gifford Lectures 
has forecast: “In the next chapter (of 
history) we may expect to see all the 
now surviving faiths continue to hold 
the field side by side and continue to 
divide the allegiance of mankind between 
them. But we may also expect to see 
the individual’s adherence to a particular 
faith determined, in an ever larger num- 
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ber of instances, not by the geographical 
accident of the locality of his birthplace, 
but by a deliberate choice of the faith 
with which he feels the closest personal 
affinity — a feeling that will, presumably, 
be determined by the type of his psy- 
chological organization and orientation. 
The adherents of each religion thus seem 
likely, in the next chapter, to come 
gradually to be distributed all over the 
oikoumene, but it may also be expected 
that, in the process, they will come to 
be intermingled everywhere with ad- 
herents of all the other faiths, as the 
Jews are already intermingled with Mus- 
lims and Christians and the Parsees with 
Muslims and Hindus. As a result, the 
appearance of the religious map of the 
oikoumene may be expected to change 
from the pattern of a patchwork quilt 
to the texture of a piece of shot silk.” 
Hendrik Kraemer has summed up the 
situation in the followirig words: “In 
regard to the contemporary non-Chris- 
tian religions, the main remark to be 
made in this context is that for the first 
time since the Constantine victory in 
A.D. 312 and its consequences the Chris- 
tian church is heading toward a real 
and spiritual encounter with the great 
non-Christian religions. Not only because 
the so-called younger churches, the fruits 
of the work of modern missions, live in 
the midst of them, but also because the 
fast-growing interdependence of the 
whole world forces the existence and 
vitality of these religions upon us, and 
makes them a challenge to the church 
to manifest in new terms its spiritual and 
intellectual integrity and value.”® 
There are many reasons to feel that 


5 Arnold Toynbee, An Historian’s Approach 
to Religion, pp. 138-139. 


6 Kraemer, op. cit., p. 20. 
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Burma will: become the scene of a sig- 
nificant encounter between these two 


faiths. 


Challenges to Buddhism 


If, instead of passing each other at 
a convenient distance as ships in the 
night, a genuine encounter is in the 
offing, what then are some of the chal- 
lenges which each faith must meet? If 
both are drawn sufficiently out of their 
pietistic isolation to engage in genuine 
give-and-take, it might well cause some 
serious modification of both faiths. It 
might also mean that both would be 
enriched rather than either one driving 
the other from the field. 

Buddhists might be forced to give the 
matter of the I-Thou symbolism a second 
thought. Instead of so quickly dismissing 
this as illusion, they might really be called 
to face the question of whether this 
analogy does really refer to a significant 
aspect of reality. The Christian belief 
that “there is mercy with the Lord” and 
that the ultimate ground of the universe 
is gracious and redeeming and has been 
revealed historically in a Person might 
just contain some truth, and it may turn 
out to be significant. But to face up to 
this as a possibility worth examining 
would call for a genuine shedding of the 
conservative dogmatism which refuses to 
recognize any significant differences be- 
tween Buddhism and Christianity. If 
something worth knowing is found out- 
side of my books and traditions, then 
the pride which insists that I do not 
look is really a damning thing. Spiritual 
pride is equally damning whether found 
in a Baptist Christian or a Theravada 
Buddhist. 

Buddhists will also have to face the 
question of the kind and degree of ad- 
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justment of their ancient faith to the 
pressures of the modern world. The case 
of the traditional world-denying ascetic 
morality being an adequate base for a 
modern welfare state has already been 
indicated. To be sure, taking a long look 
at India’s religious development, the con- 
tribution of the Buddha can be seen, as 
Albert Schweitzer has pointed out,” to 
be in the direction of a modification of 
extreme asceticism in the direction of 
world-affirmation. The founder, then,. can 
rightly be appealed to as.one who was 
capable of: challenging and modifying a 
well-established tradition in the. light of 
new demands. Still, the conservatism of 
the Theravada tradition has resulted more 
in an attempt to preserve the teaching 
and customs. of the founder rather than 
to maintain his prophetic spirit in relation 
to changing conditions. The fact that the 
religions of science and Marxism are the 
live options for university students 
should also give pause to Buddhists who 
desire that the ancient faith appear 
relevant to a modern revolutionary so- 
ciety. 

Challenges to Christianity 


But the encounter, if genuine, should 
also give Christians ample reason for 
heart searching. The underlying assump- 
tion of Christians is that they have every- 
thing to give and nothing to receive. It 
may well be that Christians have much 
to give, but a failure to recognize the 
possible need for listening and learning 
as well as preaching and testifying may 
indicate a paralyzing lack of openness 
and spiritual pride, as much as apostolic 
fervor. Christianity at its most catholic 
and missionary best has always been a 
learning and listening faith as well as 


7 Albert Schweitzer, Indian Thought and 
Its Development. 
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a’ proclaiming faith. Its ability to ap- 
preciate, baptize, use, and conserve ele- 
ments taken from the faiths it touches 
is one of the strongest elements in its 
claim to finality and uniqueness. 


Burmese Christians, then, will be called 
upon to face squarely this particular 
variant of “the Oriental mind” and will 
be challenged to see if they can learn as 
well as give. Even the consciousness of 
the impersonal may be found to be a 
valuable corrective against a sentimental 
and naive personalism, which does more 
to obscure than recommend the faith to 
Orientals. Baron F. von Hugel was con- 
vinced that the scientific method when 
appropriated by Christians could act as 
“purifying, enlarging, purgatorial waters” 
to deprovincialize the petty, selfish, shout- 
ing individual. This, in turn, would lead 
to a chastened and more mature appre- 
ciation of the personal. It may well 
be that the contact with the genuine, 
perhaps God-given insights of Oriental 
religion, will perform a similar function 
for Christians and lead them to a more 
robust personalism. 


In a similar way Christians may be 
challenged to a new appreciation of the 
mystical element which is not completely 
alien to the Christian faith, but which 
is certainly underdeveloped in its Burma 
Baptist expression. In a country where 
a place for meditation is provided in 
every village and where techniques of 
meditation have ten developed with the 
tenacity and exactness of a science, Chris- 
tians do not seem to have developed the 
prayer-meditation aspect of Christian 
devotion with any intensity or originality. 
More like their American counterparts, 
they are rich in organization men (As- 
. 8% Baron F. von Hugel,-The Mystical Element 
of Religion, Vol. I, p. 41. ; ! 
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sociation Secretaries) and salesmen (evan- 
gelists). But Burmese Christians, if related 
to their Asian heritage, ought to be ex- 
pected in the course of the years to 
produce those more skilled in prayer, 
contemplation, retreats, and the life of 
disciplined devotion. A genuine encounter 
with Buddhism might lead to a deeper 
realization of this need, while growth in 
this area might actually help produce 
a better bridge from Christians to Bud- 
dhists. 


The Role of the Missionary 


A final word may now be said as to 
the place of the American missionary in 
the Buddhist-Christian encounter in Bur- 
ma. Contrary to much American opinion, 
the chief subject of conversation among 
missionaries is not the weather, the cur- 
rent salary scale or even Board policies. 
The most frequent subject is, “Do we 
have any business being here now, and 
if so, what is our role?” 

In a day when Burmese Christians are 
seeking to show that Christianity is not 
tied to Western culture the continuing 
presence of the Western missionary may 
seem to deny in practice what he pro- 
claims in theory. To be sure, the mis 
sionary no longer occupies the saddle. He 
comes at the invitation of the national 
body, works under the direction of its 
personnel committee with national léaders, 
and can be returned whenever the na- 
tional body thinks his absence would 
contribute more than his presence. 

Still, the missionary wonders about his 
present place. When is he really more 
of a hindrance than a help? In what 
ways can he help the young church to 
help itself without obstructing the process 
by which the members learn through 
their own trial-and-error experiments? 
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In what ways can he help to make the 
future encounter with Buddhism a high- 
level, rather than a low-level, encounter? 
These are some of the questions with 
which he is always wrestling. 

If the voice of the national Chris- 
tians can be trusted in this matter, then 
they give every evidence that mission- 
aries are still valuable helpers in the life 
of the young churches. But they insist 
that it is missionaries of a certain type, 
who are willing to work under certain 
conditions. The Indian Lutheran Bishop, 
Rajah Manikam, has expressed the 
general feeling of Asian Christian leaders 
in this regard when he said: “The im- 
portant question is not whether mission- 
aries are required or not, but what kind 
of missionaries are required in the East 
today? The day is practically gone for 
the missionary of a previous generation 
or two who was a superintendent, a 
director, a boss. The day has now dawned 
for the missionary who is the friend, 
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philosopher, and guide of a young church, 
who is willing to get behind the cart and 
push it along rather than pull it from 
the front. It takes a greater measure of 
of God's grace to play the humbler role. 
Men and women who believe in indige- 
nous leadership will never be rejected. 
Men who can live out with the East 
God’s answer to a divided world are 
needed badly. Do not send to the East 
missionaries who will look at each other 
critically over denominational walls. 
What is needed is the kind of Christians 
who, while valuing their own heritage, 
are determined not to perpetuate those 
divisions which, whatever they may mean 
to western Christendom, have far less 
relevance in the eastern context. There 
is but one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of us all.” 


9Rajah Manikam, “A New Era in the 
World Mission of the Church,” Union Semi- 
nary Quarterly Review, Nov. 1957, p. 34. 
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Acculturation Survey 


of the Dansalan 
Junior College 


One of the important problems of missionary communication on any level 
is the need to know what is being understood by the teaching or preaching, 
and what influence the message is having upon people’s thinking and 
attitudes. Sometimes there are overt responses which can be interpreted, 
and which give a clue to what is getting across. The authors of this 
article devised a questionnaire by which they feel that they measured 
something of the degree of influence which mission schooling has had 
on two classes of Filipino students. 


A PRIMARY necessity in dealing with 
acculturation (the assimilation of new 
cultural elements borrowed from the 
outside) is an effort to determine the 
degree of acculturation of students who 
come to our schools, and to attempt the 
measurement of the change in attitudes 
which is effected by the school program. 
Accordingly, a questionnaire was pre- 
pared for the students in Marawi City, 
Philippines. It is proposed that these 
questions will be given in at least one 
other school and, in translation, to a 
group of persons of relatively small edu- 
cational attainment. This report is con- 
cerned with the results of the survey as 
it measures attitudes of the first year and 
fourth year secondary level students at 
the Dansalan Junior College.’ 

The questions were prepared in the 
form of a test known to the students 

1 With respect to the methods employed in 
this survey, we would like to acknowledge the 
help given by Dr. Charles Warriner, Associate 


Professor of Sociology, University of Kansas, 
whose consultation saved a good deal of labor. 


as “multiple choice.” A small “story” 
was provided with three, four, or five 
action endings. The students were asked 
to choose the action which ‘would seem 
to them to be the most appropriate. The 
stories were in four groups. (1) Three 
stories were prepared to measure the 
extent to which the students felt it 
reasonable to appeal to Philippine law 
as over and against the use of older 
extra-legal methods of settling disputes. 
(2) A second series attempted to measure 
the changes that take place in the 
students’ thinking about marriage and 
divorce. This proved a difficult area to 
approach. (3) Three questions attempted 
to test their attitude when the cultural 
situation causes tension between honesty 
and group loyalty, which is an ethical 
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problem in some ways more related to 
Christianity than some of the other prob- 
lems. (4) There were three questions 
involving the reaction to the need for 
medical attention. 

The answers were tabulated on a five- 
point scale and the possible responses 
were set into the following scheme of 
categories: (I) traditional response which 
would correspond with the elements of 
Islam and the underlying cultural heritage 
of the group; (II) modified traditional 
response; (III) a neutral response; (IV) 
modified acculturated response; (V) ac- 
culturated response. 

For purposes of this report we will 
deal with the tabulation of those answers 
made by the first year and fourth year 
groups, dividing each of these groups 
into Muslim and non-Muslim students. 
Many but not all of the non-Muslim 
group are Protestant young people in 
Marawi City. Table One shows the dis- 
tribution of the answers given by ninety 
first-year students and forty-one fourth- 
year students. The number of responses 
in each category is given with the per- 
centage figures. These figures indicate 
that the responses of both the first and 
fourth year groups tend to be rather 
more strongly in the new culture cate- 
gories than in the old. This fact is further 
brought out if the percentages are com- 
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pared, combining categories I and II 
into one figure and categories TV and V 
into one figure. This tabulation is shown 
in Table Two. In the first-year group 
more than 50 percent gave a response 
which indicates orientation away from 
the old cultural patterns even among 
the Muslim group. This tabulation may 
be useful for comparative purposes as 
we examine the data. 





TABLE TWO 

1st year I and II IV and V 
Muslim 349 (36.8%) 487. (51.5%) 
non-Muslim 33 (25.1%) 88 (66.6%) 
Total 382 (35.2%) 575 (53.2%) 
4th year 

Muslim 84 (23.3%) 260 (72.3%) 
non-Muslim 12 (9%) 117 (88.7%) 
Total 96 (19.5%) 377 (76.6%) 





Law and Order 


For purposes of presentation of the 
questionnaire to the students, the order 
of the stories was mixed and the possible 
responses were also scrambled, so that 
the numbering used here is for conven- 
ience in reporting. The three situations 
involving cooperation with the agencies 


2 The order of presentation to the students 
may be determined from the numbers and 
letters in parentheses after each heading or 
question in the following discussion. 





TABLE ONE 

O I II III IV Vv 

No Traditional Modified Neutral Modified Acculturated 
ist year answer Traditional Acculturated 
Muslim 48 (5%) 163 (17.2%) 186 (19.6%) 64 (6.7%) 104 (11%) 383 (40.5%) 
non-Muslim 7 (5.2%) 13 (9.9%) 20 (15.3%) 4 (3%) 18 (13.6%) 70 (53%) 
Total 55 (5%) 176 (16.2%) 206 (19%) 68 (6.6%) 122 (11.2%) 453 (42%) 
4th year 
Muslim 0 29 (8%) 55 (15.3%) 16 (44%) 51 (14.1%) 209 (58.2%) 
non-Muslim 0 6 (4.5%) 6 (4.5%) 3 (2.3%) 10 (7.7%) 107 (81%) 
Total 0 35 (7.1%) 61 (12.4%) 19 (3.9%) 61 (12.4%) 316 (64.2%) 
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of the law were a murder case, a land 
case, and a case of water buffalo rustling. 
The following are the questions involving 
law and order: 


1. Murder Case (1). Two brothers 
and their friend, who was a Muslim 
Holy Man, were returing to their village 
when the enemy of Older Brother jumped 
out of the bushes and stabbed him. Older 
Brother struggled for a while and died. 
Which of the following actions do you 
think is best? I (B) Younger Brother 
went after the enemy and killed him. 
II (C) Younger Brother called the head 
men and informed them. V (A) Younger 
Brother took Holy Man with him as a 
witness and reported the incident to the 
constabulary. O No answer (blank). 


First-year 
Muslim non-Muslim 
I 7 (8.8%) 1 (9.1%) 
II 27 (34.5%) 1 (9.1%) 
vV 44 (55.5%) 9 (81.8%) 
6) 1 (1.2%) 0 


Fourth-year 


Muslim non-Muslim 
I 1 (3.3%) 0 
II 8 (26.7%) 2 (18.2%) 
V 21 (70%) 9 (818%) 
Oo 0 0 


The expected response in the Maranao 
culture (Response I) would be that 
Younger Brother would go after the 
enemy. Where the issues are clear, the 
head men would then declare the situa- 
tion as being satisfied if the enemy were 
killed. The case would be closed. The 
percentage of answers involving report- 
ing the incident to the constabulary, 
therefore, was quite high for the first 
and fourth years. The non-Muslim does 
not show the appreciable shift between 
the first and fourth year that the Muslim 
group does. 

2. Land Case (6). Farmer had a land 
case against Coffee Grower in which 
he was seeking to retain possession of 
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his inheritance, because Coffee Grower 
obtained title through false means, The 
court decided in favor of Coffee Grower. 
Which of the following actions do you 
think is best? I (B) Farmer attacked 
Coffee Grower to scare him out of the 
case. II (A) Farmer went to the head 
men for help to protect his property 
against Coffee Grower's occupation. IV 
(D) Farmer called the head men and 
with them went to the governor. V (C) 
Farmer appealed the decision to a higher 
court. O No answer (blank). 


First-year 
Muslim non-Muslim 
I 12 (15.2%) 1 (9.1%) 
II 32 (40.5%) 4 (36.3%) 
IV 17 (21.5%) 3 (27.3%) 
V 14 (17.8%) 3 (27.3%) 
Oo 4 (5%) 0 
Fourth-year 
Muslim non-Muslim 
I 0 1 (9.1%) 
II 6 (20%) 0° 
IV 5 (16.5%) 1 (9.1%) 
a . (63.5%) : (81.8%) 


The second case involving land requires 
for a category V response a rather high 
confidence in the courts of the land, since 
it involves an appeal of a case already 
decided. It is therefore not surprising 
to find a much lower percentage of the 
group making a choice in category V. 
The choice in category IV which received 
a higher response from the first year 
students is that involving a representation 
to the governor. This is definitely a 
modification of the new culture situation, 
since the governor is an official in the 
Philippine legal sense. It represents a 
common modification. The governor, dep- 
uty governors, and town mayors fre- 
quently act as intermediaries in disputes, 
sometimes in cases that are already in 
the courts. In terms of the degree of 
acculturation this would indicate a shift 
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in authority from the traditional rulers 
and head men to the mayor and district 
official complex. The first year group 
shows the defiant attitude for protecting 
the property against the order of the 
court. On this question it seems to us 
that we have the most significant shifting 
of attitude between the first and fourth 
years. 


3. Cattle Rustling Case (9). The water 
buffalo of Rancher was stolen from his 
ranch in Bayang. He suspected Strong- 
man was the thief. Which of the follow? 
ing actions do you think is best? I (C) 
Rancher made sure it was Strongman 
before he took property for revenge. II 
(A) Rancher notified several ranking 
head men of the loss and asked them to 
negotiate for the return of his water 
buffalo. V (B) Rancher reported to the 
Philippine Constabulary and asked for 
help in regaining his property. O No 
answer (blank). 

First-year 


Muslim non-Muslim 
I 15 (19%) 2 (18.2%) 
II 26 (33%) 2 (18.2%) 
V 36 (45.5%) 6 (54.5%) 
Oo 2 (2.5%) 1 (9.1%) 

Fourth-year 

Muslim non-Muslim 
I 7 (23.4%) 2 (18.2%) 
II 10 (33.3%) 


V 13 (43.3%) 9 (81.8%) 
oO 0 0 

The third question seems to set us 
back on our heels because in accultura- 
tion terms it shows regression from the 
first to the fourth years. Cattle rustling 
is a serious offense. Two things about 
the preparation of this story complicate 
the response. In all the other instances 
we deleted specific place names. More- 
over, we asked the students to consider 
the questions as though they occurred 
in their own place. It is quite evident 
that the response we have here is an 


exception to that rule. Bayang is one of 
the most remote of the municipal districts 
bordering Lake Lanao. There are con- 
stabulary detachments in Ganassi and 
Lumbatan on either side, but the road 
connection with Lumbatan is practically 
non-existent. The response may indicate 
that the constabulary cannot operate ef- 
fectively in Bayang. Response I is not 
avery well-worded response. It would, 
of course, constitute a strong temptation 
in any culture for one to take revenge 
against a known offender. Considering 
these facts it seems likely that we have 
quite a reasonable reaction from the 
students. It is likely that some of the 
ethical dimensions involved were ap- 
parent to the fourth-year students but 
not the first-year students. The non- 
Muslim group answered in more or less 
the same way. The first-year and fourth- 
year groups of non-Muslims treated the 
question more abstractly. 


Marriage and Divorce 

In this general area we selected three 
situations which reveal tension between 
cultural values: the desire of students for 
educated spouses, the possibility of 
registering marriages as an indication of 
acceptance of Philippine law, and a 
situation involving divorce. 

4. Educated Wife (2). Fourth-Year 
Student wanted an educated wife, and 
so he started to court his classmate. His 
relatives did not think she would make 
a good wife for him. They suggested 
that Student marry a girl from his home 
place who had two grades of schooling. 
Which of the following actions do you 
think is best? I (B) He did as his parents 
desired, and married the girl from his 
home place. II (A) He refused his 
parents and said he would not marry 
yet. IV (D) He and his classmate 
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decided to “live together” so that when 
the baby was born the parents would be 
forced to agree. V (C) He refused his 
parents and asked them to select an 
“elementary graduate” or “better edu- 
cated” girl for him. O No answer 


(blank). 


First-year 
Muslim non-Muslim 
I 26 (33%) 0 
II 19 (24%) 3 (27.3%) 
IV 2 (2.5%) 3 (27.3%) 
Vv 29 (36.5%) 5 (45.4%) 
3 (4%) 0 
Fourth-year 
Muslim non-Muslim 
I 5 (16.7%) 1 (9.1%) 
II 9 (30%) 1 (9.1%) 
IV 3 (10%) 3 (27.3%) 


Vv 13 (43.3%) 6 (54.5%) 
Oo 0 0 

The issue is the conflict of the student’s 
desire for an educated wife as over and 
against his duty to his parents. It was 
felt that the desire to have an educated 
wife indicates a strong desire to incor- 
porate new culture values into living. It 
is commonly felt that educated boys have 
a hard time marrying the girls from 
back home, or else they simply revert 
completely to the old culture patterns. 
In this series of responses there is a ques- 
tion about which of the responses con- 
stitutes the greatest shift. Answer IV 
(D) would appear to be a _ more 
complete defiance of the parental rule 
than C (V). However, it is more out- 
side of the institutionalized norms of 
the Maranao community than of the 
non-Maranao community. We therefore 
classify this as modification. It certainly 
is a modification if we think of the new 
culture in terms of the legal apparatus. 
There is, of course, a strong question as 
to whether or not the “no divorce” laws 
actually function satisfactorily in the 
Philippines; whether they institutionalize 
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adequately the cultural values. Response 
II (A) indicates a modification of 
Maranao culture under pressure. The 
culture has been sufficiently fluid in 
recent years that it has not been expected 
of all young people that they simply do 
as their parents request in this matter. 
There is much more flexibility, especially 
with regards to the woman’s place, than 
is commonly supposed. The indications 
are, then, that there is a considerable 
shift in the direction of the insistence 
upon educated wives. The significant 
figures for comparison are in Category I. 
Thirty-three percent of the first year 
students selected the old cultural response 
and only 16.7% of the fourth year 
students selected that response. 

5. Registration of Marriage (10). A 
young man, Farmer, very much wanted 
to marry a neighbor in his community, 
Lady Weaver. She accepted his court- 
ship, and the relatives approved the 
match, and all the arrangements that 
should be made before the marriage were 
finished. Which of the following actions 
do you think is best? I (B) The couple 
were married by the local religious leader 
but did not register the marriage. III 
(C) The couple lived together. V (A) 
The couple were married by the religious 
leader and the marriage was registered 
with the government. O No answer 


(blank). 


First-year 
Muslim non-Muslim 
I 14 (17.8%) 2 (18.2%) 
IiI 20 (25%) 0 
Vv 38 (48.2%) 7 (63.6%) 
Oo 7 (9%) 2 (18.2%) 
Fourth-year 
Muslim non-Muslim 
3 (10%) 0 
2 (18.2%) 


I 
III 2 (6.5%) 
Vv 
oO 


25 (83.5%) 9 (81.8%) 
0 0 
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The issue is the registration of the 
marriage and has to do with the use of 
the Philippine legal forms particularly 
as these are understood to be deterrent 
to divorce. The C response, which would 
probably be regarded by the Maranao 
group as a kind of betrothal situation, 
could perhaps be appropriately in cate- 
gory II or even category I. It would 
certainly indicate that the distinctions 
about registration or non-registration 
would mean little. The answer that we 
get shows an increasing appreciation of 
the form of registration as having cul- 
tural value, though the story here is 
not stated in a way to indicate as much 
as might be desired with regards to 
divorce. 

6. Divorce (12). Since their marriage, 
Housewife and Husband were frequently 
quarreling and fighting, although they 
really loved each other. In one quarrel, 
Housewife got a black eye and Husband 
got a dislocated arm. Housewife went 
to her parents. Which of the following 
actions do you think is best? I (A) 
Housewife with her parents’ help got 
the husband to divorce her. II (C) 
Housewife asked her parents’ help in 
requiring Husband to pay a penalty of 
not less than $50.00. III (B) Housewife 
asked the parents to call the head men 
together. V (D) Housewife goes back 
to her husband to be reconciled with 
mutual promises of adjustment. O No 


answer (blank). 


First-year 
Muslim non-Muslim 
I 18 (22.75%) 1 (9.1%) 
II 20 (25%) 1 (9.1%) 


III 14 (18%) 1 (9.1%) 
Vv 25. (31.75%) 7 (63.6%) 
Oo 2 (2.5%) 1 (9.1%) 
Fourth-year 
Muslim non-Muslim 
I 2 (6.5%) 0 
II 4 (13.3%) 0 


III 8 (26.7%) 
Vv 16 (53.5%) 
oO 0 


1 (9.1%) 
" (90.9%) 


Question 6 is specifically aimed to 
measure the attitudes to divorce. There 
are several things involved, though we 
sought to make divorce the important 
one. The methods in the old culture in 
dealing with the quarrel situation would 
tend in the direction of solution I (A), 
for the wife to go to her parents and 
get divorced. Response II (C), which 
is set quite strongly in the Maranao 
cultural situation, would penalize both 
Housewife and Husband because the 
husband would be required to get the 
money, but the parents of his wife and 
her relatives would receive it. Response 
III (B) is set pretty much within the 
Maranao cultural complex but it leaves 
the issue somewhat open and for that 
reason we classify it as neutral. Response 
V (D) would, we believe, indicate a 
change of attitude from the Muslim cul- 
tural situation inasmuch as it would place 
a higher value on the continuity of the 
marriage than is ordinary. This would, 
of course, be the most Christian response. 
This question received a rather high per- 
centage of what we have classified as 
neutral responses and perhaps the ques- 
tion arises as to whether that relatively 
passive resolution of the situation should 
have been included. However, it is to 
be noted that between the first and 
fourth year groups there is a very marked 
shift from the I (A) and II (C) re 
sponses toward the III (B) and V (D) 
responses. 

The young people answering are many 
of them in the marriageable age bracket. 
A further analysis shows that of the 
26 Muslim girls in the first-year group, 
35% selected category I, the same per- 
centage as selected category V; 19% 
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selected III. The Muslim fourth-year 
girls conformed to the school answer 
pattern, 66.7% selecting. category V, the 
reconciliation solution. 


Honesty vs. Loyalty 


The three questions involving the 
problem of honesty as over against some 
type of loyalty put special emphasis in 
each case on the kinship. The moral 
problem in the nation is illustrated by 
the case of Senator Cuenco and the 
move against him involving loyalty to 
the Nationalist Party. The situations are 
as follows: 

7. Kerosene Sale (3). Merchant bought 
kerosene from Wholesaler, a Chinese. 
When the time came to pay, Merchant 
changed the price and tried to pay a 
lower price than agreed upon. The as- 
sociate of Merchant is his townmate, 
Seller, who was present at the making 
of the original agreement. Seller was 
called by the court to be a witness. 
Which of the following actions do you 
think is best? I (C) Seller testified that 
his townmate was right. II (A) Seller 
refused to testify. IV (D) Seller called 
the mayor to make an amicable settle- 
ment. V (B) Seller testified to the 
truth in spite of the adverse effect it 
had on his townmate, Merchant. O No 
answer (blank). 


First-year 
Muslim non-Muslim 
I 21 (26.5%) 0 
II 3 (3.8%) 0 
IV 24 (30.5%) 6 (54.6%) 
vV 27 (34.2%) 4 (36.3%) 
Oo 4 (5%) 1 (9.1%) 
Fourth-year 
Muslim non-Muslim 
I 5 (16.7%) 1 (9.1%) 
II 1 (3.3%) 0 
Iv. 15 (50%) 1 (9.1%) 
Vv 9 (30%) 9 (818%) 
Oo 0 0 
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In story 7, the group loyalty would 
probably involve kinship in the Maranao 
community, inasmuch as one would 
almost certainly be related to practically 
everybody in the barrio or municipal 
district in which one lives. The English 
term “townmate” would reflect a kind 
of relationship anywhere in the Philip- 
pines and for that reason it was chosen 
rather than the term “relative.” It was 
intended that the relationship here should 
be more tenuous than in question 9 
where it is indicated as that of cousins. 
Again, in question 9 the relationship is 
not as close as American speakers of 
English might think, since cousin means 
a considerable number of degrees of 
relationships. 

8. School Examination (5). Fourth- 
Year Student knew he would have to 
pass English to graduate. He had 70's 
in the first, third and fourth grading 
periods, and 75's in the second and fifth 
grading periods. He needed a 75 in order 
to pass. Which of the following actions 


_ do you think is best? I (B) He prepared 


his notes so that he could put them 
under his legs and look at them during 
the examination. II (A) He took a 
chicken as a present to the director ask- 
ing him to influence the teacher. Ha (C) 
He took the test without extra effort, 
and pleaded with the teacher to give 
him a passing grade. V (D) He studied 
hard for the test, asking help from the 
teacher. O No answer (blank). 


First-year 
Muslim non-Muslim 
I 10 (12.6%) 1 (9.1%) 
II 4 (51%) 1 (9.1%) 
IIa 6 (7.6%) 3 (27.3%) 
Vv 54 (68.4%) 6 (54.5%) 
Oo 5 (6.3%) 0 
Fourth-year 
Muslim . eee 


I 
II 1 (3.3%) 0 
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Ila 1 (3.3%) 
Vv 28 (93.4%) 
O 0 


0 
11 (100%) 
0 

9. Fraud (8). Clerk, who worked in 
a government office, bought a bracelet 
for wife from Goldsmith. It was mostly 
silver but Goldsmith said it was solid 
gold. Goldsmith’s Cousin was in the shop 
when the sale was made and knew that 
Goldsmith was cheating Clerk. Several 
weeks later Clerk discovered the fraud 
and called the head men to help him 
get his money back. He named Cousin 
as his witness. Which of the following 
actions do you think is best? I (D) 
Goldsmith’s Cousin testified in favor of 
Goldsmith against Clerk. II (A) Gold- 
smith’s Cousin refused to testify. IV 
(C) Goldsmith’s Cousin urged Gold- 
smith to return the money and get the 
bracelet but refused to testify. V (B) 
Goldsmith's Cousin testified against Gold- 
smith. O No answer (blank). 


First-year 
Muslim non-Muslim 
I 22 (28%) 1 (9.1%) 
II 4 (5%) 0 
IV 41 (52%) 4 (36.3%) 
Vv 10 (12.5%) 5 (45.5%) 
Oo 2 (2.5%) 1 (9.1%) 
Fourth-year 
Muslim non-Muslim 
I 2 (6.5%) 0 
II 0 0 
IV 20 (67%) 3 (27.3%) 
A : (26.5%) : (72.7%) 


In question 8 the group loyalty would 
be the family or kinship group who 
would be expecting each student to 
graduate. Failure would be a reflection 
on the group. The case of the kerosene 
sale (7) involves again a situation where, 
from the point of view of ethics, the 
better result might be category IV than 
V, although V involves most complete 
acceptance of the Philippine Westernized 
modes of dealing with, ethical problems. 
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The amicable settlement, as was noted 
above, is an in-between system which 
involves settlement out of court. It is 
probably as good from a Christian point 
of view as the other. 

Question 8 is the one in which we 
might expect the highest degree of influ- 
ence of the school situation on the 
students. These responses indicate that 
within the school situation students are 
carried farthest out of the context on 
which loyalty to the group predominates. 
However, the category V response can 
be considered as loyalty to a new group. 

In situation 9, there are parallels with 
7. In both cases we have a high per- 
centage of responses in categories IV 
and V, with the question raised as to 
which of these two is really most 
desirable. In situation 8, involving school 
examinations, it is to be noted that we 
classified all responses except one as either 
old culture or modification of it. Response 
category I, which was desirable to a 
group of our first-year students, involves 
misconduct in terms of school norms and 
this fact is, of course, registered in the 
responses of the fourth-year group, none 
of whom checked it. 


In this area of social relationships we 
find a higher degree of response in cate- 
gory IV and V, and most of the re- 
sponses in the other categories are in 
part due to the fact that modern changes 
of Islam constitute a pressure more in 
the direction of what we consider to 
be Christian responses. It should be here 
stated that there are movements in the 
area tending toward a better level of 
Muslim ethics than was current before. 

In question 7, besides having the prob- 
lem of group loyalty, we have also the 
problem of the place of Philippine legal 
apparatus inasmuch as the case is a court 
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case and cooperation with the courts is 
involved, We have here what indicates 
honesty but unwillingness to carry it to 
the court. The difference between our 
first- and fourth-year groups is an in- 
creased desire to achieve an amicable 
settlement, but actually a less cooperative 
spirit on the part of the fourth-year 
group. The question may be raised as 
to whether the first-year students were 
confused with the English that so many 
of them advocated false testimony. The 
results here indicate that loyalty vs. 
honesty constitutes a real source of ten- 
sion. Christianity stresses truth in more 
absolute terms than Islam does. 
Medicine 

The fourth type of situation in which 
the values of the Maranao culture com- 
plex in particular and some of the older 
cultural patterns in the Philippines gen- 
erally, come into conflict with modern 
culture are in the field of medicine. We 
are justified in calling this modern be- 
cause the development of medical practice 
is a relatively recent phenomenon. We 
used three situations involving three 
types of medical need: illness, a delivery 
case, and a wound. They are as follows: 

10. Illness with fever (4). Fisherman, 
a middle-aged man from a village on the 
shore of the lake, came home from his 
day on the lake with a very high fever, 
having a headache and feeling very weak. 
Which of the following actions do you 
think is best? I (D) He pleaded with 
the ancestors and guardian spirits, and 
killed an animal to please them. II (A) 
He sent for the local Medicine Man to 
treat him. IIa (E) He saused evil-driv- 
ing portions of the Koran or other writ- 
ings to be read to cure him. III (C) 
He contented himself with self and 
family medication. V (B) He went to 
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the hospital to be treated. O No answer 
(blank). 


First-year 
Muslim non-Muslim 
I 6 (7.5%) 2 (18.2%) 
II 10 (12.6%) 0 
Ila 9 (11.4%) 0 
III 9 (11.4%) 1 (9.1%) 
V 40 (50.5%) 7 (63.6%) 


O 0 1 (9.1%) 
Fourth-year 


Muslim non-Muslim 
I 1 (3.3%) 
Il 3 (10%) 


2 (18.2%) 
IIa 4 (13.2%) 0 
III 3 (10%) 


0 
Vv 19 (63.5%) 9 (81.8%) 
oO 0 0 


11. Childbirth (7). Young Wife was 
in travail with her first child. The child 
started to come out feet first. The local 
midwife was having trouble delivering 
the child. Which of the following actions 
do you think is best? I (E) They let 
the local midwife continue and killed an 
animal as an offering to the guardian 
spirits. II (C) They called the best 
medicine man. III (B) They let the 
local midwife continue. IV (A) The 
father went immediately to get an ex- 
perienced licensed midwife who was well 
known in the community. V (D) They 
took Young Wife to the hospital. O No 
answer (blank). 


First-year ' 

Muslim non-Muslim 
I 1 (1.3%) 
II 13 (16.5%) 0 
III 10 (12.6%) 2 (18.2%) 
IV 20 (25%) 2 (18.2%) 
V 28 (35.6%) 7 (63.6%) 
Oo 7 (9%) 0 


Fourth-year 


Muslim non-Muslim 
I 1 (3.3%) 1 (9.1%) 
II 5 (16.5%) 0 
III 1 (3.3%) 0 
IV 7 (23.3%) 2 (18.2%) 
V ' (53.6%) 5 (72.7%) 
oO 


12, Wound (11) While chopping a 
board for a door panel, Carpenter slashed 


ae 
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a deep wound six inches long in his leg. 
He held his leg to try to stop the blood 
at first. Then, which of the following 
actions do you think is best? I (A) He 
caused curing portions of the Koran or 
other writings to be read, to cure him. 
II (D) He sent for the local medicine 
man to treat him. III (C) He contented 
himself with what he and his family 
were able to do. V (B) He sent his 
son to get the physician, who treated the 
wound. O No answer (blank). 


First-year 
Muslim non-Muslim 
I 11 (14%) 2 (18.3%) 
II 13 (16.5%) 4 (36.3%) 
III 11 (14%) 0 
Vv 38 (48%) 4 (36.3%) 
Oo 6 (7.5%) 1 (9.1%) 


Fourth-year 


Muslim non-Muslim 
I 2 (6.5%) 0 
II 3 (10%) 


; (9.1%) 
10 (90.9%) 
0 


III 2 (6.5%) 
Vv 23 (77%) 
oO 0 


The types of responses provided rep- 
resent some estimate of what might be 
expected in the community at large, and 
the range of responses checked by the 
student group indicate that the possi- 
bilities are by no means fanciful. Here 
we are somewhat at a loss to provide 
modified modern responses. We find ill- 
ness and wound cases are those in which 
there is a higher degree of confidence in 
modern medical practice. The shift be- 
tween the first and fourth-year groups 
is most noticeable in the case of the 
wound where there appears to be rec- 
ognition that the hospital can do things 
that the older medicine men cannot. The 
delivery case is a little complicated by 
the fact that here again categories IV 
and V tend to merge. Many of our 
students are aware of the activities of 
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our school nurse who has been carrying 
on a midwifery practice in the area for 
many years. She is highly regarded, a 
fact we knew when we phrased these 
responses to the situation. If we combine 
the number of responses to categories IV 
and V on question 11, we find that there 
is a high degree of acculturation indicated. 
The first-year students answered in these 
two categories 60.6% of the time, and 
the fourth-year students 76.9%. 


General Observations 


The total questionnaire involves 25 
possibilities for response in an old culture 
way and only 17 possibilities of response 
in a new culture way. If we look back 
to the tabulation of totals, we find an 
indication that, in spite of this fact in 
favor of the old culture, the student 
responses are over 50% new culture 
responses when they arrive at the high 
school level. This proportion of the 
responses in these categories goes up to 
72% in the fourth year, indicating that 
the processes of cultural change or 
changing attitudes continues. We must 
consider that the public schools from 
which our students come have done a 
considerable job of molding the minds 
of the youngsters. It is interesting to 
notice, however, that the difference be- 
tween the non-Muslim and Muslim re- 
sponses is not as marked in the first year 
of high school as it is in the last. 


Conclusion 


When we have made allowances for 
the fact that this questionnaire was 
prepared for and used in an academic 
situation and that some of the responses 
were influenced by that, there is still 
remaining an indicator of the attitudes 
of the student group. A comparison with 
attitudes of a public school group will 
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give better ground for judgment. There 
is valid reason for presenting this much 
of the study to this group both for what 
it reveals about the attitudes and for 
the information in it about the culture 
in which it was made. Such value as it 
has is more in the detailed analysis of 
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attitudes than in any generalization that 
we might make, though I think it in- 
dicates that our school, and probably all 
mission schools, do in fact achieve in a 
very considerable measure the goals they 
set for themselves in changing the at- 
titudes of their students. 





Wesley A. Hotchkiss 


Television on the Tepee 


One of the standard amusements of 
Indian lands is to see a television antenna 
protruding from the roof of a mud hogan 
or a tepee. There is something about a 
television set on a dirt floor that strikes 
most of us as being funny. Our amuse- 
ment, however, betrays how stereotyped 
we are as standardized American con- 
sumers. 


Oversimplified Symbol 


Our advertisers have convinced us that 
a television antenna is ridiculously out 
of place except in a setting of split-level 
houses, “Thunderbird” styling and gray 
flannel suits. Our amusement at the 
“primitive” is that his wants have not 
been standardized and, in comparison 
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with the monotonous uniformity of 
American “culture,” his nonconformity 
appears ludicrous. 

Television on the tepee is symbolic of 
the Indian American problem, but not 
in the way that most people think. It 
is symbolic of the fact that the problem 
is as much in the mind of the white 
man as it is in the situation of the Indian 
Americans. In the first place, this symbol 
is one of the easy but inaccurate gen- 
eralizations that tell us nothing of im- 
portance about America’s Indian people. 
Any group as diverse and complex as 
Indian Americans cannot be generalized 
with so simple a formula. It makes a 
good tourist attraction but it cannot be 
taken seriously by anyone sincerely con- 
cerned with the struggle of these people 
to emerge from second-class citizenship. 

In the second place, television on the 
tepee is not a case of civilization versus 
primitive tribalism. It might rather be 
understood as one kind of sophisticated, 
standardized tribalism called “American 
culture” versus another kind of more 
elemental tribalism surviving from the 
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ancient Indian culture. And who is to 
judge the superiority of one culture to 
another? 


This leads us to some of the doubtful 
assumptions upon which much of our 
work among Indian Americans is based 
and the unique contribution which the 
church must make to the total problem. 
One of these assumptions is that assimila- 
tion is the ultimate solution to the Indian 
American problem. Let us examine this 
concept as a secular approach to the 
problems of our original Americans. 

From a purely secular point of view, 
assimilation means that the Indian would 
lose his identity in the total American 
culture. He would develop to a point 
where his wants would make him con- 
form to the pattern of a standardized 
consumer. 

Television on his tepee means that 
the Indian does not want the proper 
combination of things. He is unassim- 
ilated. His wants must be reconditioned 
so that he looks like “the man in a gray 
flannel suit.” Furthermore, he must want 
the standardized consumer goods so badly 
that he is willing to work himself into 
a coronary thrombosis to get them. 


Reappraising Assimilation 


This is the concept of secular assim- 
ilation in its baldest terms. The end 
product would be to transform a prim- 
itive “pagan” into a sophisticated sec- 
ularist. But the disquieting question 
haunts our Christian conscience: “Once 
he has gained our whole pushbutton 
world, has the Indian found his soul in 
the process?” In the sight of God, how 
much difference is there between a 
primitive, simple red man in a blanket 
and a smartly dressed, economically 
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secure, and properly acculturated secu- 
larist? 


We might examine more closely the 
relationship of the church to this process. 
The shameful thing about much of the 
church’s mission to the Indian Americans 
is the shallowness of the concept of that 
mission. Often we have offered the 
church as something to be added to the 
complement of standardized wants which 
we hope the assimilated Indian will 
acquire. 


We add the church as we would add 
the Rotary Club, to round out the total 
assimilation. We decorate the Indian’s 
secularized integration with the trappings 
of a good middle-class religious institution 
and thereby sanctify his assimilation! We 
assume that the church comes in a kind 
of: “package deal” with all the other 
amenities of our machine age and we can 
hardly shake it loose from its accumula- 
tions. 


We as churchmen can never com- 
municate the gospel to Indian Ameri- 
cans effectively until we have come to 
a contrite appraisal of our assumptions 
and a new appreciation of the revelation 
of God as it stands outside not only the 
Indian culture but all culture, including 
our own beloved acculturation of gadgets. 
The Christian faith is not included in 
the package deal we are so often accused 
of offering the Indians. Assimilation, 
therefore, is not enough or, more ac- 
curately in the Christian view, may not 
even be desirable. 


The Christian faith always has served 
as a bridge between cultures even be- 
fore St. Paul stood on Mars Hill and 
declared: “Whom therefore ye ignorant- 
ly worship, him declare I unto you.” 
Here is the uniqueness of the Christian 
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faith in its contribution to the Indian 
American problem. 


The purely secular approach cannot 
build a bridge between cultures because 
it is limited to its own cultural values. 
The secularist has nothing beyond the 
tawdry values of his own culture on 
which to lay hold to build the bridge 
between himself and the Indian. 

The Christian knows that his faith 
rests upon a foundation beyond or be- 
neath his culture just as surely as it is 
beyond the Indian culture. By underly- 
ing both cultures at a profound level, it 
can serve as the foundation upon which 
the bridge can be built between them. 

This makes possible a constructive, 
positive approach to the Indian Amer- 
ican people and their ways of doing 
things which sometimes are so different 
from ours. We know that the Christian 
church does not depend upon the insti- 
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tutional trappings it has assumed in our 
society and therefore it may emerge with- 
in the Indian American community in 
a radically different form. 

Furthermore, this view of the Chris- 
tian faith beyond culture is realistic. It 
serves aS a corrective to the tendency 
to sentimentalize everything Indian. 
Feathers and buckskin are no more sacred 
than television and picture windows. To 
idolize either is unchristian. 

The bridge we build with the Chris 
tian faith is a two-way street: We can 
go to the Indian Americans but they 
can also come to us if they like. More 
precisely, they should be members of 
the redemptive fellowship of the church 
whether they stay on the reservation or 
whether they cross the bridge to the 
“white man’s world.” Our hope is that, 
at the end of the bridge, they will find 
Christians who know that it is not a 
white man’s world but God's world. 








Joseph E. Grimes 


Ethnographic 


Questions 


for Christian Missionaries 


A NUMBER of missionaries find that a 
systematic fact-finding program helps 
them to be in a position of greater 
spiritual usefulness. At the same time, 
the intricate detail of most professional 
ethnographies gives the worker untrained 
in anthropology the impression that he 
cannot hope to undertake a worth-while 
fact-finding program by himself. This is 
not necessarily the case. 

I have therefore compiled a number of 
questions to which any missionary should 
be highly motivated to find answers. 
Without special help he can follow them 
out to the place where the intricacies he 
finds are a source of insight rather than 
discouragement.! 


1 The present list of questions is not designed 
to be an exhaustive check list, but to help 
missionaries to get started. Many more com- 
prehensive guides to field work may be found 
in the following useful books: 

Royal Anthropological Institution: Notes 
and Queries on Anthropology (sixth edition). 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 
1951. 

George P. Murdock and others: Outline of 
Cultural Materials (third edition). New Haven: 
Human Relations Area Files, Inc., 1950. 

John W. M. Whiting and others: Field 
Manual for the Cross-Cultural Study of Child 
Rearing. New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1953. 

John Ladd: The Structure of a Moral Code. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1957. 

R. Herbert Minnich, Jr.: A Manual of Social 
Science Material for Missionaries. Elkhart, Ind.: 
Mennonite Board of Missions and Charities, 
1958. 


None of these questions should — or 
can — be answered with a pat pronounce- 
ment. Each one could well form the core 
of inquiry for a treatise of monograph 
length, and the missionary should consider 
eventual publication of his findings in 
that form. The main outlines of the 
answers to all the questions should be 
well in mind by the end of the first 
six months’ residence on the field, at 
which time the missionary would do well 
to talk over what he has done with an 
anthropologist and receive further sug- 
gestions. The questions are not of the 
variety that can properly be put to an 
informant directly. The missionary must 
instead use his own ingenuity to find 
ways of getting concrete data on what 
he wants to know. 


The Questions 


1. Describe thoroughly the person-to- 
person links by which news and gossip 
get around the community. These are the 
channels the gospel also follows. 

2. How are decisions regarding various 
matters reached by the community as 
a whole? by groups in the community? 
by households? How do these decision- 
making patterns influence people’s decision 
about Jesus Christ? 

3. What do people of different statuses 
want most out of life? How does their 
action show what they think to be most 
important? What do they think you feel 
is important? 
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4. In the community, which persons 
control the actions of which other per- 
sons? in what ways? on what grounds? 
What is your place in this system? 

5. How does each kind of object 
produced or imported by the community 
(goods and services) get to its ultimate 
user? 

6. Who lives where? Give all names, 
ages, titles, and kinship ties to other 
people. Use maps. 

7. How is each individual trained from 
birth to become a fully participating 
member of the community? each recog- 
nized group within the community? What 
do they do about people like you who 
have not gone through these processes? 

8. Give a résumé and evaluation of 
everything that has ever been written 
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about the language, culture, and general 
area. 

9. How is sexual behavior channeled 
in marriage? outside of marriage? What 
is the rationale for each practice? 

10. Who controls each piece of land, 
and how is that control expressed? In 
what ways is the land utilized? 

11. How are differences between per- 
sons or groups settled, either in or out 
of court? Do all differences stay settled? 

12. Who are considered deviant or 
marginal by most people? Why? What 
is done about them? How do you know 
your work is not limited to deviants? 

13. Describe all practices and idea 
systems of the religion you are trying 
to see superseded. 

14. What groups of people does mar- 
riage bring into relationship? What is 
the nature of that relationship? Who 
may and who may not get married? 
Why? Who actually does marry whom, 
regardless of the rules? 

15. What things and ideas from alien 
sources are fully accepted? partially ac- 
cepted? By what process did they get 
accepted? What makes people accept 
some things from outside and reject 
others? What has been accepted from 
you, and what rejected? Why? . 

















Prajuab Tirabutana 
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My Contacts with 
Christians in Thailand 


The narrative below is excerpted from a brief but most poignant auto- 
biography, The Simple One: The Story of a Siamese Girlhood.! The 
autobiography, written in connection with an English course, is largely 
unedited, idiom, choice of words, and even grammar having been left 
pretty much as Miss Tirabutana wrote it. The account of her girlhood, 
her instruction in her own culture, her feelings about her culture and 
her people, her increasing contacts with Westerners (including the mis- 
sionaries mentioned below), her reflections on the inconsistencies within 
our culture and differences between hers and ours, all these elements are 
woven together simply, directly, and movingly. We recommend the whole 
paper to every reader of PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


My sister had. a. friend who lived close 
by at an American Christian . Pastor's 
house. I had been thinking about learn- 
ing English all the time and kept saying 
so to my sister. My oldest sister said I 
should learn Chinese which would be 
useful to my job, but my father did not 
approve, he said it was useful all right 
but you had to learn more than ten years 
before you could use it in writing and 
reading, English was better, he added. 
So my sister asked her friend if the 
Pastor’s wife had time and would like 
to teach English, When we got word 
from her that she did not mind, we went 
to study together. She could talk Thai 
so she talked Thai to us all the time. 





Miss Prajuab Tirabutana was born in 
a provincial town of northeastern Thai- 
land. She has not yet been abroad, but 
has lived her life among her own people, 
but she has had considerable contact 
with Westerners and the products of the 
West, as is almost inevitable in Thailand 
today. 
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And the book that she used to teach 
us was the Bible. She kept talking just 
about God and Jesus and the miracles 
that He did, Well, I did not see that 
all those miracles He had done were any 
better than those miracles of the spirits 
which I had read about since I was a 
child or those of the spirits which some 
of the villages believed in. After she 
had told us all of Jesus and God, tried 
hard to persuade us to be Christians to 
which we listened with disinterest, she 
threw out her last card by emphasizing 
that “All the people who don’t believe 
in God and Jesus the Redeemer will be 
sent to the deep hot hell.” 

I came home with an agitated and 
rather frightened mind. I told father all 
about what she had said. Father popped 
his eyes with great surprise and said, 
“Why, I had thought that white people 


1Data Paper No. 30, Southeast Asia 
Program, Department of Far Eastern Studies, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, Nov. 
1958. $2.00. 
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were clever. Who can help you out of 
hell if you do just bad things. And who 
can draw you to hell if you do just good 
and proper things. I don’t believe that 
Jesus would say so. It sounds like dic- 
tatorship to me, may be it’s the pastor's 
wife who made that expression up. Why 
don’t you ask her what Jesus told the 
people to do?” Next time I went to see 
her I came back to tell father that, “She 
said, Jesus said, God said, don’t steal, 
don’t lie, don’t kill man, don’t have any 
things that will make you drunk, don’t 
make. love to other people’s wives or 
husbands, don’t mention other god’s name 
in front of Him, honour your parents, 
don’t worship any idol except Him be- 
cause He is the only true God, don’t 
have doubts at what He said, don’t covet 
your neighbour's house, don’t be fault 
witness, don’t say His name in vain, don’t 
find reason in what He said, and be the 
good sheep for Him to lead because one 
who follows His track will never be in 
danger. And he said don’t be angry 
easily, if some one slaps your right cheek 
turn your left cheek for them to slap 
it again. And love your neighbour like 
you love yourself, and God will give 
everything to the one who has faith in 
Him, but He will help just the one who 
help themselves.” Father said, “that was 
not bad, but you might want to know 
what Buddha said.” He said, don’t steal, 
don’t lie, don’t Rill, don’t have any thing 
that will make you drunk, don’t make 
love to other people’s wives or husbands. 
And if you are going to do or to say 
anything, think it over first so that if 
the other people do or say the same thing 
to you, you will approve or you will 
like it or not. If you like it, all right 
go ahead say or do it. If you think, no 
you won't like it, then stop your state- 
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ment or your action, and avoid every 
thing that will lead you into a quarrel 
but if you can’t avoid it you must bear 
the consequences bravely and calmy. And 
every body has to be sad or suffer for 
one thing or other, we are the same all 
over the world so be kind, be sympathetic 
to every body, don’t be jealous, be glad 
when others get better than you. And 
you must train your heart to be neutral. 
The one whom you can and you must 
depend on is yourself. And for the be- 
lieving, one day when Buddha was going 
to preach in Kalama, the people there 
asked him “You see, our town is near by 
the high way so there are many preachers 
who come to preach to us, one said this, 
the other said that. What will we do? 
What should we believe?” Buddha said, 
“Oh yes, it is natural for you to be 
confused and doubtful, the belief that 
you don’t approve it by yourself should 
not be in your mind. You should not 
decide to believe it because of .these 
causes: 
Because you have heard it is so. 
Because it is the traditions, or old 
saying. 
Because it is spoken by many peo- 
ple. 
Because it is in the books. 
Because you guess it should be so. 
Because of your assumption. 
Because you anticipate that it should 
be so. 
Because it was the same as what you 
have believed before. 
Because the speaker is the one you 
should trust. 
Because this speaker, this preacher, 
is your teacher. 
“When you have thought carefully and 
are sure yourself that this preaching is 
‘good, this preaching has no bad effect 
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on the one who does it, if you do it, 
jnoble people will admire you, if you 
do it completely it will be good, it will 
be happiness for yourself and for other 
people. There, then you should believe 


She persuaded us to go to her church 
every Sunday. The Thai preachers who 
had preached there were all stupid, they 
said something that, by looking at their 
face we could see clearly that they did 
not even understand what they said 
themselves. When they prayed, they did 
like this, “Oh Father, you are the only 
God, the only Almighty, the only Light 
of the world, the only Good Shepherd, 
. be kind to us sinful people, give me this 
and that and these and those, and oh, 
Father, give us this and that and these 
and those. And thank you for your kind- 
ness that you have given us this and that 
and these and those. We'll be good sheep 
for you to lead. And there are so many 
hard headed people who don’t believe 
in you, forgive them and don’t throw 
them in hell yet, give them a chance, be 
kind to them by inspiring them to believe 
that you are the only God, Amen.” Oh 
dear me! if there is God I was sure that 
He would be bored to death with these 
flatterers who praised Him because they 
wanted to beg and beg and beg for many 
things from Him. And what was the use 
any way to beg things from Him. He 
had already said He would help only the 
ones who help themselves. But their 
music, even though it was full of praise 
for God and Jesus, was really something. 
I could not remember how long I studied 
the Bible (it should be English but it 
was not) with her. I just remembered 
that my patience came to the end one 
day, then I left. 


* — 
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Shortly after I had installed my shop 
the director of the hospital in Bangkok 
where I had worked before had heard 
that I had passed the bookkeeping ex- 
amination, asked me to keep the books 
for their clinic in our town as a part 
time job. I accepted the job and had a 
chance to study English with the new 
doctor’s wife for three times a week. 
She talked a lot more than our former 
teacher, which was good for me too that 
I could practise listening English. After 
my ears were completely flooded by her 
talk a year later I stopped learning. 


* * * 


Because I worked with the mission, 
they said they did not force anybody, 
but kept asking, inviting and persuading 
me to go to their church, and I did not 
want to be antisocial, so it was necessary 
for me to go to their church. The 
preachers here were a little bit wiser 
than at the other mission because they 
were more educated, but still stupid 
enough to raise themselves up by stepping 
on other people’s hand. They blamed, 
and were sarcastic about other religions 
without really knowing those religions 
and then praised themselves highly. I 
was bored to death. One day the head 
of their preachers preached to us how 
silly my religion was. Well, I was not 
a religious person, actually at that time 
I did not know much about my own 
religion more than what father had told 
me. My time was not so precious as 
gold, but it seemed nonsenses to spend 
half a day in sitting and listening to 
such abusing. I had read from some 
Indian history that one king had two 
sons, and by custom he should give the 
throne to the first son after he had died; 
but he did not want the bad or stupid 
one. to be a king, so before he died he 
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called. his|' two sons in and gave them 
each. a sheet! of paper with two equal 
lines‘ on it, and told them to'make one 
line shorter ‘without. erasing it. The first 
son could not do it but the second son 
could do it easily by drawing the other 
line longer. So the king gave the throne 
to him: I knew as well that they would 
fire any worker who showed even a little 
that their religion was unbelievable. But 
my job was only a part time job so I 
did not care much if they would fire 
me. I would not starve to death if I did 
not work with them. So ‘I could not 
come to church any more, if they would 
let me work for them I would be glad 
to, if they did not want me it would be 
all right for me. Fortunately, they could 
not find another worker to take my place; 
so I did not lose my job. 


Here I tried to read some of their 
Bible, it was not much different from the 
other Mission’s, except one Mission have 
sabbath on Sunday and can eat every 
kind of food, the other have sabbath on 
Saturday and can not eat porks, duck 
and no scale fish. But both were trans- 
lated word for word which must require 
special patience to read and understand 
it. And I had not much of that patience. 
Some of the members of their church 
were, as I had noticed and heard from 
the gossip between themselves and other 
people who knew them before, misfits 
from géneral society. I mean they had 
done something that people thought was 
bad or wicked to do, our town is small 
that almost every body knows each other 
and what they have done, so the people 
did not accept them, or I might say it 
the other way, they dared not go to 
those groups any more. When the Amer- 
ican Pastor who naturally knew nothing 
about them but wanted. more and ‘more 
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members for their church, even though 
these people were’ Buddhists before but 
they knew just a little about it, so the 
Pastor could persuade and attract them 
by money or by helping, to be members 
easily. (This is just in my own town, I 
knew nothing about the other towns, 
which might be different.) This was very 
useful’ to us because some of them if 
they had no place to go would be a 
nuisance and some of them might even 
be harmful to society. But when they 
came together and had rules of their 
own they could walk with their backs 
straightened up and dared not do mis- 
chief any more. And these missions had 
introduced us to know many useful 
things for our country in the past so 
we appreciate their services. 


* * cd 


The hospital could not find a worker 
to take my place so they decided to have 
me. Here I came to the cross way. I had 
to think hard and carefully about it. 
Workers who did not believe in God 
could not work long with them. If I 
wanted to get promotion and permanent 
job I had to believe in God, or at least 
had to act as if I was going to believe. 
I really wanted the job. But for God 
really I had nothing against Him. 
Whether there was God or there was 
not did not matter with me. I knew that 
I could act as if or going to believe as 
well if I wanted to, and I thought that 
I could make prayer better than some 
of their preachers, which I thought I 
could make it good enough to make them 
thrill. But doing that in my religion we 
called deception. They would be glad if 
I did so even they knew that I did not 
really believe because most of the workers 
were that way. But if I did not pretend 
I would not have any promotion or might 
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be fired out any day that there is 
some body whom they think they could 
persuade to believe in God to come to 
take my place. But how could I look 
straight into other people’s eyes if I knew 
myself that I was deceiving some body 
all the time? I would lose my self con- 
fidence then. It was hard for me to 
decide what to do so I consulted the 
matter with my father. He said I better 
live the honest life and be poor than 
getting money by deceiving people be- 
cause it would make you feel bad all the 
time. I accepted the job and waited for 
whatever would come to me in the future. 
I could help in the expenses then but 
father did not let me, so I could buy 
some comfortable things for myself. And 
by this time I had chances to go to some 
western people’s party, which was quite 
different from what we had in our town. 


* * * 


I really appreciate the western people 
coming to our country. We learnt many 
good and useful things from them. But 
what I wish with my whole heart is I 
would like them to learn, to understand 
us too. And the way to do it is to com- 
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municate with as many people as possible 
or to read our books, and I can assure 
them that they will find many. interest- 
ing things in us. And that way they will 
understand us and will not look down 
on us as most of them are doing now. 
When they came to our country what 
most of them did was to do their duties 
and learnt a little Thai language, just 
enough to tell the servants to do what 
they wanted to do in the house and the 
drivers to go left or right or straight, if 
they were doctors they would learn just 
the sentences that deal with patients such 
as, “Open your mouth, take a deep 
breath, is it painful here?” And if they 
were Pastors, they would learn how to 
say, “Lord, Almighty, The Glory, The 
Redeemer, the only Light of the world,” 
and so on in Thai. So their communica- 
tions were limited to the servants, the 
drivers and a few people who could talk 
(mostly a little) English. If these few 
people failed them, they hated us and 
looked down on us all. Our language is 
not hard to study, if they do not try to 
be too clever and really want to learn 
they can learn enough to read in six 
months. 
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Introducing Animism, by Eugene A. 
Nida and William A. Smalley. New 
York: Friendship Press, 1959. 64 
pp. $.90. 

Reviewed by 
JAMES O. BUSWELL, III 


Friendship Press has inaugurated a 
new series of paper-bound volumes on 
the various religious systems, of which 
Introducing Animism is the latest. Also 
in print are Introducing Buddhism by 
Kenneth Scott Latourette, Introducing 
Hinduism by Malcolm Pitt, and Introduc- 
ing Islam by J. Christy Wilson. 

Nida and Smalley have provided a 
fascinating, modern treatment of animism, 
a term which has been widely misunder- 
stood by students of comparative religion 
who. have tended to classify all pagan 
religions in this one category. Introduc- 
ing Animism includes a careful distinc- 
tion between the various legitimate uses 
of the term. The book is profusely il- 
lustrated with some 47 pictures of re- 
ligious objects and activities from no less 
than twenty different cultures. 

The authors have taken pains to show 
that the larger religious systems also 
contain their animistic aspects. Certain 
forms in Buddhism, Hinduism, Islam, and 
Christianity are briefly treated in this 
regard. Also treated in the context of 
animism are such widely observed forms 
of primitive religion as ancestor worship, 
divination, fetishes, magic, mana, shaman- 
ism, taboo, totemism, witchcraft, and 
others. 

The elaborate spiritual beliefs of the 
Dahomey of West Africa are briefly 
described, illustrating the relation of 
various animistic forms within one tribal 


religion. The discussion of totemism here 
is weakened not only by necessary brevity, 
but by being discussed in an African 
context when it takes such varied forms 
from one culture area to the next around 
the world. Its complexity rivals that of all 
other forms of primitive religion. How- 
ever, the authors’ objective is limited and 
has been achieved even here in that the 
integration of the various animistic forms 
within one culture has been nicely il- 
lustrated. 


Above all, Introducing Animism shows 
the rationale of much of primitive belief 
about the supernatural, and adequately 
demonstrates the all-pervasiveness of re- 
ligion in the life of the primitive. The 
implication becomes obvious, that since 
primitive religion is so highly integrated 
with the whole of life’s concerns, the 
Christianity that is introduced must be 
made to fulfill the integrative social 
functions of the primitive religion, lest 
in time of crisis the “convert” return to 
his animistic practices precisely at those 
points where his Christian belief has not 
been made to apply. 

Nida and Smalley conclude their study 
with a discussion of the weakness of 
animistic beliefs, and a chapter on “The 
Impact of Christianity on the Animistic 
World.” The nature of the Christian 
message to the animist is clearly described, 
with proper emphasis upon the particular 
characteristics of primitive society — 
unity, integration, — which Christianity 
reinforces particularly in the present 
state of disruption in many primitive 
societies. “The essence of the impact of 
Christianity has meant a change from 
fear to faith.” This important considera- 
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tion has its spiritual meaning but also 
its social significance. It may be typified 
by the difference between the use of 
magic, or power by formula, and prayer, 
or power by faith. 

In the brief reading list included at 
the end of the volume, one misses the 
standard work on animism, Primitive 
Culture by Edward B. Tylor, 1871. Very 
likely the authors wished to include only 
those books which are in print and 
readily available. Fortunately, but only 
recently, Harper and Bros. have made 
this long-out-of-print classic available 
again in a two-volume paper-bound edi- 
tion. The second volume, including all 
of the chapters on animism, is titled 
Religion in Primitive Culture. Also 
worthy of inclusion is Row, Peterson 
and Co.’s Reader in Comparative Re- 
ligion: An Anthropological Approach 
edited by W. A. Lessa and E. Z. Vogt, 
published last year.! Gathered here are 
over sixty of the most important, previ- 
ously widely scattered, treatments of the 
various forms of primitive religion. 

Introducing Animism will make ex- 
cellent supplementary reading in cultural 
anthropology or missions courses, and 
should certainly become a part of the 
library of anyone dealing with primitive 
people.” 


The Christian Faith and Non-Chris- 
tian Religions, by A. C. Bouquet. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1958, 
pp. x, 430. $7.00. 

Reviewed by 
EUGENE A. NIDA 
A. C. Bouquet has written a stimulat- 
ing book on the combined theme of 
1 Reviewed in PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, 
Vol. 6; No. 5 (Sept.-Oct. 1959), pp. 235-236. 


2Copies may be obtained from PRACTICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY. See the notice on page 250. 
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comparative religions and the theology 
of missions. Bouquet’s theological orienta- 
tion is liberal. He is, however, well 
informed, writes with rare sympathy for 
non-Christian religions as well as for 
the need of effective missionary work, 
and presents some significant challenges 
both to pagans and to Christians. 


Bouquet begins with an _ interesting 
statement of presuppositions about the 
world around us (in which he has been 
very much influenced by recent theories 
of astronomy and astro-physics). He 
follows this with a brief historical survey 
of religion, in which he treats “primitive” 
religions briefly and concentrates most of 
his attention on the three principal his- 
torical phases of religious development, 
as he sees them. They are the pre-axial 
period before Zarathustra in the 6th 
century B.C., the axial period lasting 
down through Jesus Christ, and then the 
post-axial period which is discussed in 
subsequent chapters, and interwoven with 
a number of other considerations. (The 
axial concept comes from the Swiss his- 
torian Jaspers.) 

Bouquet treats briefly the principal of 
diffusion (which of course is better 
known to anthropologists than to most 
laymen), but this is necessary for some 
of his later comments on developments 
in Buddhism, contemporary Hinduism, 
and the religion of the Parsees, which he 
regards as having been influenced by 
Christianity. Bouquet then treats the 
rise and expansion of Christianity, and 
sketches briefly the principal periods rec- 
ognized by K. S. Latourette. 


All of this, however, is preparatory 
to Bouquet’s main thesis, namely, the 
importance of the Logos doctrine in ef- 
fective communication with the non- 
Christian world. Bouquet takes his clue 
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from Justin Martyr, who in his famous 
diaolgue with Trypho (2nd Century 
A.D.) assumes the position that the 
wisdom of the Greek philosophers (and 
Justin himself had been thoroughly 
trained in the various Greek schools of 
thought, having ended up a Platonist 
before becoming a Christian) was in a 
sense the Logos ‘Word’ of God before 
Christ. Bouquet then goes back over the 
whole problem of the Logos theory and 
its relationship to the philosophy of Her- 
aclitus, its development as the ous 
‘mind’ in Plato, and the later use of the 
Logos theory by the Stoics and the Neo- 
Platonists, who must have _ influenced 
Philo and he, as well as the general 
movement which he reflected, must, in 
turn, have had a dominant influence in 
the usage and meaning of Logos in the 
Gospel of John. 


In this attempt to resurrect the doc- 
trine of the Logos as the means of rap- 
prochement with non-Christian religions, 
Bouquet is, of course, not introducing 
anything especially new. Moreover, in his 
treatment of the exegetical background 
of the usage of Greek logos in the New 
Testament, and especially in the prologue 
to John, he does not reflect the most 
widely accepted view of contemporary 
scholarship, which sees in this usage far 
more of the Old Testament background 
of the ‘Word’ as the revelation of the 
wisdom of God, than of any contempo- 
rary philosophical developments. Bouquet 
is quite frank to admit that by and 
large Continental, and especially German, 
scholars range themselves on the side of 
the Old Testament background and 
British scholarship is more inclined to see 
Neo-Platonic and Gnostic influence, but 
it would seem that until some fresh light 
is available on the subject, Bouquet will 
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find himself very much in the minority. 

After developing the Logos doctrine in 
its Biblical setting, Bouquet then sets out 
to indicate directly and indirectly its 
application in various cultures. Many of 
his observations are highly instructive, 
and his short chapter on “Indigeniza- 
tion,” in contrast with syncretism, is very 
useful. He brings in Marxism, not pri- 
marily as a religion, but as an antagonist 
of all religions, and exhibits keen aware- 
ness of its historical and sociological 
background. This is followed by a general 
view of various contemporary religious 
developments, with special emphasis upon 
relevant communication and approach to 
the major world religions, but except 
for indicating how the Logos approach 
might be applicable, there is nothing 
especially new. 


In the last chapter, entitled ‘“Theo- 
logical Revaluation,” he takes up one by 
one those who have made the greatest 
contributions to the problem of com- 
parative religions and the theological 
implications of such developments for the 
Christain faith. He has some particularly 
interesting comments on the views of 
Brooke Foss Westcott, who is much more 
famous for his joint editing of a Greek 
New Testament text with Hort, but who 
had some highly illuminating views on 
the subject of communication with non- 
Christian religions. : 


Bouquet concentrates most of his criti- 
cism on the views of Hendrik Kraemer. 
Kraemer’s earlier book, The Christian 
Message in a WNon-Christian World 
(1938), has had a far-reaching effect on 
missionary thinking, and his later work, 
Religion and Christian Faith (1956), is 
a very effective presentation of the view 
that in Jesus Christ we have a completely 
unique revelation of God, and that in a 
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sense “conversations” (in the technical 
sense of reaching mutually satisfactory 
goals because of having some common 
ground) are essentially impossible. The 
special revelation of God in Jesus Christ 
as interpreted in the Scriptures makes 
for Christianity a position of distinct 
“otherness,” and hence rapprochement in 
the technical sense is not possible, though 
understanding and communication are by 
no means ruled out. 


It is quite understandable, in view of 
Kraemer's position, why Bouquet should 
be so critical of him, and why the book, 
even as Bouquet admits, seems to lie 
beneath the shadow of Kraemer’s views. 
Bouquet argues his own position with 
expertness, and as a representative of 
the best in the liberal theological posi- 
tion, he is certainly not a naive syncretist. 
He likewise holds to the uniqueness of 
Jesus Christ and the superiority of the 
revelation which God has granted in 
Christ. Moreover, he can see and readily 
points out, where justified, the inferior 
aspects of the various non-Christian 
faiths — all of which would make good 
reading for some functional anthro 
pologist who have tried to defend every- 
thing in non-Christian religions and 
attempted to make Christianity come out 
second best in certain comparative treat- 
ments. 


On the other hand, Bouquet feels that 
Kraemer is too insistent upon using the 
Bible to prove all his points — too Bible- 
centered in his orientation and too 
dependent upon the written revelation. 
Also, he feels that the Logos doctrine, 
if only given a chance, might form the 
basis whereby we could convince people 
in non-Christian religions that their re- 
ligious experience, at least to some extent, 
reflects the revelation of God in a pre- 
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Christian “Logos” and that accordingly 
the revelation in Christ is a fulfillment 
of their aspirations, even as the Paul can 
regard the Law of the Old Testament 
as a kind of preparation for the fuller 
revelation in the Person of the Son. 


Among conservatives, Bouquet’s views 
will not be acceptable, but his brilliant 
treatments of many elements of non- 
Christian religions, especially Hinduism 
and Buddhism, will be deeply appreciated 
and his theological implications will at 
least stimulate many to do some thinking, 
for the issues that Bouquet raises are 
not straw men. 


British Policy in Changing Africa, 
by Sir Andrew Cohen. Evanston: 
Northwestern University Press, 
1959. 116 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by 
JAMES MUIR 


With a foreword by Adlai E. Steven- 
son, this book is the second volume in 
the new Northwestern University Afri- 
can Studies Series (the first being Hers- 
kovits’ Dahomean Narrative). The work 
is the outcome of Sir Andrew's “Harris 
Lectures” at Northwestern University 
during April 1958. He speaks from his 
rich background with the British Colonial 
Office, having been the Governor of 
Uganda, and head of the African Divi- 
sion of the Colonial Office. 

Above all else, I would call him real- 
istic. He sits well in the councils of men 
like our own George Kennan and Dr. 
Norman Graebner who, being hard- 





James Muir is the son of missionaries 
in Africa, and is going to Africa 
(Angola) himself with the South Africa 
General Mission. He has the B.A. in 
anthropology from Wheaton College. 
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headed realists, do not :attempt to run 
away from the cold and difficult problems 
facing the ‘unclaimed areas” of the world 
today. The author deals specifically with 
West and East Africa, but his principles 
apply elsewhere. 

The book contains four main sections 
dealing with the past, the present scene 
in Africa, the present tasks of the British 
Government, and the future in relation 
to African and Western cooperation. 

Sir Andrew's realistic view of the 
force of nationalism is very healthy after 
the mixed image of communism, na- 
tionalism, and pink fellow travelers which 
has been foisted upon us. He clearly 
separates communism from nationalism 
(pp. 114-115). He also points out that 
the territorial policies are more flexible 
now because they result from the inter- 
action of two forces: action of govern- 
ment and the pressure of local opinion 
(pp. 36-37). 

His placing the responsibility of Afri- 
ca’s future squarely on the shoulders of 
the West is very arresting. He does not 
maintain any romantic view of. “preserv- 
ing the past” or “venerating the noble 
savage.” He recognizes inevitable change 
and with solid realism faces the facts of 
change. The aim and purpose for the 
West’s influence in Africa must be “the 
steady movement towards self-govern- 
ment.... This requires stability, eco- 
nomic progress, and outside help”. (p. 
115). 

Sir Andrew states that our interests 
in Africa are three-fold: (1) moral and 
humanitarian, t0 bring Africans to self- 
government and self-betterment; (2) eco- 
nomic, to meet the West’s need for both 
raw materials and finished goods; and 
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(3) political, to help Africans remain 


stable and friendly to the West (p. 114). 
These three interests can be realized in’ 
a successful manner only if they are also 


satisfying. to the African.’ This is the 
function’ of practical anthropology. He 
stresses the two principles of under- 
standing the African and cooperating 
with him. “We should not treat him 
asa saint or an agitator, but as an 
individual with whom we should make 
every effort to establish human contact. 
We should not be disappointed when he 
turns out to be less than perfect. We 
should. realize that it is his business to 
oppose the colonial Government.” Sir 
Andrew emphasizes eight points concern- 
ing attitudes which we should foster in 
relation to the African (pp. 59-62). 
These attitudes will help us into a mean- 
ingful contribution to the African’s self- 
development. His last two, sentences are: 
“We have a cooperative job to do. To 
do it successfully we need to understand 
each other and the nature of the job.” 

I believe that this clear-cut statement 
is sounder than the more traditional 
policies of the colonial governments and 
their allies. Let us, too, be realistic in 
missionary strategy. Is cultural change in 


the process? If so, what is changing and © 


what are our places in this change? The 
world is not the same world as it was 
six months ago, yet we missionaries are 
encrusted with the ideas of a dozen to 
forty years ago merely because “they 
worked then.” I believe this book can be 
of great value in stimulating us to prep- 
aration for the changes ahead, as well 
as for coping with and understanding 
better the changes that surround us 
today. 





LETTERS 


Monotheism 


_ Regarding Eugene A. Nida’s article, 
“Are We Really Monotheists?” I am 
afraid of its theological implications. If 
we follow out the implications that God 
is one in purpose (and possibly one 
ontologically), but in function and/or 
form many, what Biblical criterion is 
there to set up only three persons for the 
Godhead? How can an infinite God be 
restricted to just three form functions, 
especially as the doctrine of the Trinity 
is not clearly formulated in Scripture? 


What about “the. angel of the Lord,” 
“Wisdom,” “Elohim (in His many func- 
tions),” “Jehovah,” “the Most High,” 
“the Ancient of days,” “One sitting on 
the throne,” “the seven Spirits of God,” 
and other references to Deity? How do 
we equate some of these to reduce Him 
to three form functions? Why have just 
three persons to the Godhead? Why not 
have seven? Or ten? Or: a myriad? 

In The Water Babies, Charles Kingsley 
had at least five persons in the Godhead: 
the Irishwoman (God as warning sinners 
and seeking them), Mrs. Be-done-by-as- 
you-did (God as retribution and justice), 
Mrs. Do-as-you-would-be-done-by (God 
as love and mercy), Mother Carey (God 
as Creator), and a nameless person who 
apparently symbolized God as awfully 
holy, righteous, and majestic. Why not 
add Vishnu (the Preserver) and Siva 
(the Destroyer)? Why not a myriad 
persons, each symbolizing a specifically 
different function of the Godhead? 

We need some principle for pulling 
God together in our conception of Him 
and not fragmenting Him. This may 


possibly be found in the, distinction 
purpose (meaning) — function (distribu- 
tion) — form. God is a unity in purpose: 
He is a multiplicity in form, or person- 
ality system. In orthodox Christian the- 
ology, He manifests three personality 
systems, all of them ontologically iden- 
tical, but different in form or pattern. 


- And functionally, He is infinite, playing 


now one role, now another. And this, 
of course, is only a first approximation 
to what He really is, and contains in- 
evitable distortions. . 


* 


JAMEs LAURIAULT 
Yarinacocha, Loreto, Peru 


Explanations of the Trinity 


In considering the article “Are We 
Really Monotheists?” in the March-April 
issue of PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, I 
thought I would make reference to an 
analogical “explanation” of the Trinity 
which I have found useful in dealing 
with Muslims in Afghanistan. “Expla- 
nations” of the Trinity are numerous, 
and the validity of solid cubes, triangles, 
descriptions of family relationship, etc., 
are open to question. I heard of the 
following illustration having been used 
in Turkey with some success, and though 
there is some appeal to reason, it seems 
to be much more “personable.” 

Simply: In English, we say that we 
are going to take a walk out in the sun. 
By this we mean the sunshine or light, 
as we cannot literally walk in the sun. 
The sun itself is a body or reality which 
we cannot see (ordinarily) and this body 
behind fit. might be compared to the 
Father, except that the Father is a Person. 
What we know of the sun is that here 
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on earth is sunshine, the light represent- 
ing the thing behind it all; this light in 
the world might be compared to the Son, 
except that the Son is a Person. Indeed, 
He said, “I am the light of the world.” 
If we plant a seed in the earth, the 
energy of the sun will penetrate down 
into the darkness of that earth and give 
that seed life; this energy might be com- 
pared to the Holy Spirit, except that 
the Holy Spirit is a Person. He is a 
Comforter, and not just One who fills 
with power and “energy.” And yet the 
sun’s light and energy are merely facets 
of one thing. Perhaps where this analogy 
most seriously breaks down is that there 
is no real comparison anywhere to be 
made with the Persons of the Trinity. 


I have found that Muslims who pre- 
sent accusations of polytheism to Chris- 
tians are invariably moved by a stock 
phrase taught to them by the mullahs, 
rather than presenting an_ intellectual 
stumblingblock or rather than be moved 
by sincerity or a desire to really want 
to understand. And we gullible Chris- 
tians quickly jump to argue with them, 
rather than let Him give us discernment 
as to whether the inquiry is being genu- 
inely made. I repeat, it usually is not. 
Both the discernment on the part of the 
Christian and the prepared heart of the 
non-Christian are a testimony in them- 
selves to the forgotten Third Member of 
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the Trinity, “not by might nor by power 
(nor by logic, nor by Christian linguists 
or anthropologists, nor by arguing) but 
by My Spirit... .” 

This brings me to a point unmentioned 
in the article. Despite the fact that I 
have been a Christian for some number 
of years, it was only relatively very re- 
cently that the Person of the Holy Spirit 
was revealed to me. Perhaps the greatest 
problem that the missionary encounters 
is trying to describe a pie he has never 
seen, or should I say, One whom he 
knows nothing about in his personal ex- 
perience. This can be checked, something 
like one proves arithmetic, by the reverse 
point of view, namely that the Muslim 
has no evidence of having seen the Per- 
son of the Spirit in the Christian’s life 
according to the very characteristics of 
the Spirit that the Christian glibly enu- 
merates from the Bible. 


EMMETT C. McKowen, Jr. 
San Diego, California 


Too Much Cameroun 


It would be wise in the coming issues 
to leave the Cameroun for a little while. 
Do not make the Cameroun the hub of 
the world, even from the point of view 
of practical anthropology. 


P. C. TouREILLE 
Stanleyville, Belgian Congo 
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